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New Styling! 


(OLD PRICES!) 


SELMER Porta-Desks 











NEW Deluxe Porta-Desk* 


Completely redesigned! Has new Shadow-Box 
front to set off the band’s name. Two-tone blue 
finish gives the band a smart evening-dress look. 
Music shelf holds 350 double sheets in easiest 
reading position. *Patent Pending 


Still priced at only $2.95 each 


NEW Hollywood Porta-Desk 


Redesigned to add new attractiveness to its old 
economy! Rich red base has gray tweed-design 
shelf with a front panel to give the band’s name 
top billing. Same height and music capacity as 
Deluxe Model. 


Still priced at only $2.25 each 


All Porta-Desks fold flat—one man can easily carry enough for the entire band! 
































SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana Dept. B-21 
| | RISER to match the new PORTA-LIGHT; fits all Porta-Desks or P P - 
Deluxe model adds 18” any flat front stand. 8-ft. cord, switch (CD Please send name of my nearest Porta-Desk dealer. 
LU to total height for bass and bulb. Dark brown finish metal. (J Please send FREE Pocket Showbook of Selmer 
~ players and conductors. E $2.75 Musical Products and Accessories. 
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&. NEW! The Jazz Bass not only in- 
“s cogil corporates individual two-way micro- 
adjustable bridges for perfect string 
J * intonation and heights but also employs 
Ca adjustable damping arms for any de- 


gree of sustained tone. 





NEW! Dual pickups have two pole 
pieces for each string. These provide 
instant string response and full tone 
during string vibration. Tandem tone 
and volume control for each pickup 
permit mixing of the pickups plus 
further bass and treble boost whenever 
desired by the player. 


NEW “OFF-SET” WAIST BODY DESIGN 


NEW! 1-7/16" that’s the actual size 


of the Jazz Bass neck at the nut... 
more slender than most any guitar. 
This revolutionary neck design facili- 
tates rapid playing technique of the 
most difficult musical passages. In 
addition, it is truss-rod reinforced to 
assure perfect neck alignment at all 
times. 
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Another Fender First! 











RAPID TECHNIQUE - 


The Jazz Bass is Fender's newest addition to the field of 
electric basses and represents the standards by which others 
will be compared. It offers the musician greater playing com- 
fort, faster playing action, and the finest bass tone reproduc: 
tion. The ‘‘off-set’’* waist design contributes greatly to the 
playing ease and comfort of the musician. In addition, the 
portability and light weight of the Jazz Bass will be readily 
appreciated by every bassist. Be sure to try this outstanding 
new instrument at your Fender dealer. 





SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 


FULL- RANGE BASS RESPONSE - 





Patent Pending Sold by leading music dealers throughout the world 
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Unlimited, even response in every 
register from every Symmetricut Reed 

. . that’s why top musicians 
throughout the world consistently 
rely on these precision 


made responsive reeds. 
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THE PERFECT MATCH is the blend of talented artistry with the quality construction of GRETSCH Drums. You'll agree with Don when you try 
GRETSCH Drums at your dealer today. Write GRETSCH for your FREE thirty-two page Diamond Jubilee Drum catalog. Dept. DD-611 


Swingin’ Don Lamond, ex Herman Herdsman and top studio drummer, plays his exciting rhythms on his Gretsch Drums. 
Don’s white pearl outfit contains: 22” x 14” bass, 13” x 9” and 16” x 16” tomtoms, 14” x 5%" snare drum plus Gretsch triple chrome 


id our plated hardware throughout. 
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WURLITZER CONGRATULATES THE AFM 


ON ITS PROGRESSIVE RULING 
ON THE WURLITZER “SIDE MAN”! 


‘Each local will retain autonomy to legislate regarding the use of the ‘Side Man’ 
in its jurisdiction PROVIDED that such local rules: 


1. Do not absolutely prohibit the use of the ‘Side Man’ by members. 


2. The ‘Side Man’ is not used by members in show performances of any kind 


where normally a percussion instrument is used. 
3. The ‘Side Man’ is not used by members where dancing takes place. 


4. The use of the ‘Side Man’ by members does not displace a live performer. 


Within this framework, locals may impose appropriate scales and other working 
conditions relating to the use of the ‘Side Man’.” 


Wurlitzer created the ‘Side Man” 
for the solo performer, organist or pranist 


The concept of the “Side Man”’ is that of an instrument designed to augment the 
performance of a solo performer. It does not—in fact, it cannot—replace a live 
performer. But what it does do is put a pleasing variety of percussion effects and 
rhythms at the fingertips of a solo musician. It permits an individual to offer a 
superior performance. As a practice instrument, it aids amateurs and professionals 


in attaining and maintaining proficiency. 


RTC WUuRLIIZER 


had World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 
De Kalb, Illinois 
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MYTHS AND FACTS ABOUT 


@The public press in the last two or three 
years has been filled with millions of words 
about unions. We have read about the Mc- 
Clellan investigations, the steel strike, right- 
to-work laws, the 1959 Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act. There is a great 
deal of public misunderstanding both of union 
organization, goals, and powers and of labor- 
management relations in general. 


Many serious and revealing studies are 
available, such as the fine volume by John A. 
Fitch in the National Council of Churches’ 
“Ethics and Economics of Society Series,” 
Social Responsibility of Organized Labor 
(Harper and Brothers, 1957). But the -press 
has the habit of pointing to the more dramatic 
and sensational in its reporting. The result is 
that labor has been built into a stereotype that 
is often as far from the truth as is a minstrel 
characterization of the Negro. 

What are some popular myths about labor 
unions? What are some important deeper 
truths about them? What is the real state of 
labor-management relations? 

Take the popular impression that labor has 
great wealth and resources in its treasuries. 
The truth is that some international unions 
are comparatively rich, others poor. The net 
assets of the 280,000 Operating Engineers are 
slightly larger than those of the 443,000-mem- 
ber International Ladies’ Garment Workers— 
about $19 million. Those of the 600,000 Mine 
Workers outrank all others, exceeding $110 
million; but the 90,000 Longshoremen are 
technically broke. Less than 10,000 members 
belong to the Marble, Slate and Terrazzo 
Workers, but their assets approach half a mil- 
lion, while the comparably sized Leather 
Workers have total resources of only $21,000. 


By the time this is in print some 52,000 
labor organizations will have on file with the 
Labor Department their required financial 
statements. A tabulation of those first received 
(Business Week, June 4, 1960) shows com- 
bined assets of thirty-two international unions 
at over $321 million, or an average of about 
$45 per member. But for the Leather Workers 
the average is only $2.12, while it is $183 for 
every Mine Worker. The much-publicized 
Teamsters have the largest membership, 1,- 
418,000, and the second largest assets, more 
than $38 million; but their average per mem- 
ber is only $27. 
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By Rev. Clair M. Cook, Th.D. 


Executive Director, Religion and Labor Foundation Paes 


Local unions have similar variations—some 
spend all their money; others build up assets. 


Incidentally, the figures given here include 
death benefits, strike funds, and other special 
accounts which vary from one union to an- 
other. The size of the Mine Workers’ assets 
is accounted for by its welfare policies, includ- 
ing ownership of ten hospitals. Accumulated 
assets do not necessarily reflect financial power 
available for a contest with management. To 
complete the picture, look at the estimate that 
the financial assets of all labor unions in the 
country—local, regional, and international— 
total about 6 per cent of the assets of General 
Motors alone. 


When it comes to the use of funds in sup- 
port of a strike, the discrepancy in the finan- 
cial power of a union and a corporation or 
industry is even sharper. Last year during the 
rubber strikes against major companies the 
treasurer of the Rubber Workers told me the 
cost to the international was running about 
$250,000 a week. The Steelworkers spent 
more than six million dollars on their strike, 
while their total assets are currently only 
twenty-six million. (It is interesting to note 
that in this union all staff salaries stop when 
a national strike begins and resume only when 
it ends.) By contrast, plans of the steel in- 
dustry for 1960 include spending sixteen hun- 
dred million dollars ($1.6 billion) for replace- 
ment, modernization, and expansion of plants 
and equipment (Business Week, April 30, 
1960). 

Is union power dangerous because it has 
developed a labor monopoly of jobs? Or is 
this, too, part of the mythology of the stereo- 
type? 

First of all, the AFL-CIO (American Fed- 
eration of Labor-Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations) is in no sense a labor monopoly. 
Except with its own employees, of whom the 
clerical staff belongs to the Office Employees 
International Union, it does no collective bar- 
gaining. The thousands of labor contracts 
signed each year are, for the most part, be- 
tween single employers and local unions rang- 
ing from a few members to a few thousand. 
Even the “national” bargaining in autos and 
steel deals with separate companies separately. 


The AFL-CIO has 135 separate constituent 
national and international unions, but there 
are also forty-nine others not affiliated, some 





of them in three smaller federations. Here the 
situation is much as it is in the Protestant 
church world, with the largest number of de- 
nominations affiliated with the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and others independent or affi- 
liated with other “federations” such as the 
National Association of Evangelicals. 

The AFL-CIO speaks for organized labor in 
a manner and degree comparable to the Na- 
tional Council as Protestant spokesman. Both 
are federations, with international unions and 
denominations fixing their own affairs. Nei- 
ther can realistically be called a monopoly. 

Further, to have a labor monopoly, a labor 
union would need complete job control, which 
no union has. In a few industries unioniza- 
tion reaches to 90 or 95 per cent, but in all 
nonagricultural employment combined only 
30 per cent of the workers belong to unions. 
Not only so, but the rate of union organiza- 
tion is trailing the growth of the work force. 
From 1956 to 1958 union membership actually 
declined by half a million. (U.S. Department 
of Labor, Directory of National and Interna- 
tional Labor Unions in the United States, 
December, 1959, page 9.) 

Corruption in labor unions is no myth. It 
has been proved. Labor itself has recognized 
the problem. It set up the Ethical Practices 
Committee long before the establishment of 
the McClellan Committee. The AFL-CIO has 
dealt drastically and courageously with the 
issue. For instance, the expulsion of the 
Teamsters Union cost the AFL-CIO $900,000 
in annual per capita taxes and caused severe 
financial problems. But that corruption in 
unions is widespread or worse than that of 
the business world is definitely a myth. It is 
no more the truth to say, “Labor leaders are 
a bunch of crooks,” than to say, “Church 
members are all hypocrites.” 

That there are some misleaders, some cor- 
rupt officials, some scoundrels among eighteen 
million unionists should hardly be a surprise. 
But the efforts of the vast majority to clean 
them out is a somewhat unusual phenomenon. 
No comparable effort has been made by busi- 
ness groups to carry out self-discipline. 

The intensive probing by the McClellan 
Committee turned up a figure of ten million 
dollars in union money misused for personal 
gain or stolen outright over the last fifteen 
years. But last year alone employers illegally 
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kept $250 million withheld from wages for 
income taxes and Social Security, failing to 
turn it in to the federal government after they 
were entrusted with it. 


Life (October 14, 1957) has estimated that 
the amount spent in the business world for 
commercial bribes, kickbacks, and similar un- 
ethical business expenses comes to five billion 
dollars annually—five hundred times the fif- 
teen-year estimate for labor. Yet I would say 
that there has been more troubled conscience 
in the labor world over the ten million than 
in the business world over the five billion. 

The notorious abuse of expense accounts 
has often made them, in the vernacular, 
“swindle sheets.” U.S. News and World Re- 
port (January 25, 1960) sets the figure of the 
“expense account scandal” at $1.5 billion a 
year, with the government losing $700 million 
in taxes as a result. Bank employees number 
about as many as union officers, and bank 
embezzlement is about as frequent as mis- 
appropriation of labor funds. There is no de- 
fense for the latter any more than for bank 
embezzlement; but labor’s case should be seen 
in perspective, not as an isolated phenomenon. 

The problem of corruption is the problem 
of our whole society, not of labor unions only. 
And it is true that a good deal of labor cor- 
ruption has been possible only through the 
collusion of employers. 

Another myth about labor concerns its po- 
litical power. Labor wants to “take over the 
country,” it has been said. What is the truth 
about labor in politics? 

First, while there are a few in labor who 
would like to see a labor party, the vast ma- 
jority in the labor movement are firmly com- 
mitted to our present system. There are some 
who consistently follow the Republican Party. 
The bulk of trade-union support, however, 
goes to the Democratic Party because of pref- 
erence for its labor policies. Nevertheless, 
liberal Republicans are frequently supported 
over conservative Democrats. 

Second, the views of labor leaders do not 
necessarily result in votes of the same kind 
by rank-and-file members. There is no more 
a labor vote than there is a Protestant vote or 
a business vote. Although the AFL-CIO en- 
dorsed Stevenson in 1956, millions of labor 
votes went for Eisenhower. Another notable 
example is the 1948 campaign in Ohio to un- 
seat Senator Robert A. Taft. Despite tremen- 
dous efforts by leaders, union members gave 
him a majority of their votes. 

Third, workers are notoriously poor voters. 
A vast amount of labor’s political effort goes 
to the mechanics of simply getting persons to 
register and vote. Surveys indicate that the 
average blue-collar worker group, unprodded 
by special drives, has a voter ratio of only 
about one out of three. On the other hand, 
high-income professional and executive groups 
score in the 90’s on percentages of those who 
vote. Intensive labor get-out-the-vote drives 
have raised worker participation, but trade- 
union voters are still far from realizing the 
potential power they might have at the polls. 


One could go on with some other myths, 
such as the popular belief that unions charge 
enormous initiation fees and dues. A survey 
of AFL-CIO affiliates this year found that the 
overall average of initiation fees for seventy- 
eight unions replying was $7.50, although two 
reported an average fee of $250.00. Presum- 
ably these were in the construction trades; the 
highly skilled crafts have used high fees to 
prevent overcrowding the trade. But in mass- 
production unions the usual fee is about five 
dollars. 


Monthly dues in sixty-three reporting 
unions average $3.50, although a dozen— 
mostly with pension, death, or strike benefits 
—required $6.00 a month or more. For all 
dues payers, by the way, the AFL-CIO itself 
receives only five cents per month, a uniform 
per capita fee for all affiliates. 

What about the belief that unions are out 
to fight management, to win the “class strug- 
gle,” to force employers to the wall, and to 
take over economic control? Except for a few 
union leaders in the groups expelled by the 
CIO a dozen years ago on charges of Com- 
munist leadership, practically none believe in 
the Marxist “class struggle” theory. They will 
battle management at the bargaining table and 
on the picket line, if need be, for economic 
gains in a specific situation; but in the con- 
text of general economic and union goals they 
have as thorough a belief in the American 
economic system as the rest of us. 

There are many instances on record of 
unions taking voluntary temporary wage cuts 
to help a hard-pressed business stay alive or 
lending money from their treasury when 
banks would not take the risk. A Connecticut 
hat company is still in business because the 
union bought a controlling interest when it 
was ready to close a couple of years ago with 
a loss of three hundred jobs—and it is in the 
black today. In other instances union-manage- 
ment cooperation has brought order to for- 
merly chaotic conditions, as in the clothing 
industry, where uniform wage scales have 
killed the sweatshop. 

Then again, some people, including church 
members, have the impression that labor lead- 
ers are more or less atheists or at least are 
not often church members. This may be be- 
cause there are few, if any, labor leaders in 
the particular church they attend. Yet a sur- 
vey a few years ago showed 90 per cent of 
the top two hundred AFL and CIO leaders 
were church members—a far greater percent- 
age than in the total population. 

George Meany, a Roman Catholic, has re- 
ceived the Laetare Medal of Notre Dame’ as 
an outstanding layman. Two labor leaders of 
my acquaintance have been named Churchman 
of the Year by their area councils of churches 
in Washington and Detroit. The former direc- 
tor of the seven-million-member Industrial 
Union Department of the AFL-CIO, Albert 
Whitehouse, was vice-president of the National 
Council of Churches for a three-year term. 


Union members have often told me of their 
church work as Sunday school teachers, offi- 








Local 59, Kenosha, Wisconsin, has the honor of being 
the first local to cover an officer through participating in 
the AFM-EPW (American Federation of Musicians’-Employ- 
ers’ Pension Welfare) Fund. Frank Zabukovec, Secretary 
of that local, sent in a remittance for the twelve-month 


period of 1960, January through December. Above: 
Secretary Frank Zabukovec (seated) showing President 
(during 1960 term) Charles Rose the check being sent to 
the AFM-EPW Trust Fund. 





cial board members, building committee mem- 
bers, and so on. One survey has shown 58 per 
cent of unionists as church members; the na- 
tional figure for all persons in 1958 was only 
61 per cent. 


What is the truth, then, if we discard the 
myths? 

The plain truth is that labor-union members 
are just about the same kind of people as the 
rest of us. And what do they really want? 
Samuel Gompers put it this way: 

“What does labor want? It wants the earth 
and the fullness thereof. There is nothing too 
precious, there is nothing too lofty, too en- 
nobling unless it is within the scope and com- 
prehension of labor’s aspirations and wants 

. - We want more school houses and less 
jails; more books and less arsenals; more 
learning and less vice; more constant work 
and less crime; more leisure and less greed; 
more justice and less revenge; in fact, more 
of the opportunities to cultivate our better 
natures, to make manhood more noble, wom- 
anhood more beautiful, and childhood more 
happy and bright.” 

That statement is as true today as ever. In 
labor’s searching to bring it to fulfillment, we 
all need to understand one another, to recon- 
cile our differences, and to work together for 
the common good. 





(Copyrighted by the Methodist Publishing House, 
which publishes the “Adult Teacher,” for which 
the article was written, and reprinted herewith 
by special 
pamphlet printed by the Religion and Labor 
Council of America.) 
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An excerpt from the address given 
by Dr. Howard Hanson to the fresh- 
man class of the Eastman School of 
Music, at the beginning of the current 
school year, Dr. Hanson’s thirty-seventh 
as the school’s director. 


The violins of Stradivarius were made by 
hand. I have never heard of a factory-made 
Strad. Symphonies are not made by commit- 
tees nor turned out by IBM machines. “Ren- 
der unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s.” 

Let us not confuse art with science, scholar- 
ship with creativity. Let us not confuse our 
sense of values by assessing one according to 
the criteria of the other. Technology has 
given us more music than we ever had before 
and for much of it we are grateful. For some 
of it we are less grateful. In some of our 
great airports music follows us _ literally 
wherever we go, and we don’t need music all 
the time. 

When I turn on the car radio, I find that 
we can no longer speak. The air is filled with 
lieder informing us that some kind of cigar- 
ette tastes good like (?) a cigarette should. 
| hear a quintette singing the praises of “won- 
derful, fabulous Zahre, Z-A-H-R-E,” sung to 
the cadence do, re, mi, sol, lah. Beethoven 
used the same p‘mn*s*® combination in the 
allegro of Leonore No. 3—and | prefer Bee- 
thoven’s use of this material. Indeed, as I 
turn on my automobile radio I can see only 
one use for many radio programs—they are 
so annoying that they do help keep the driver 
awake! But sitting on a tack would accom- 
plish the same purpose more cheaply. 

Radio has more to choose from today than 
ever before, but it makes, in my opinion, the 
wrong choices: for the radio programs of 
thirty years ago played by live musicians were 
better than the programs of today. 

The slogan on the front of the American 
Federation of Musicians’ magazine, the /nter- 
national Musician, is “Keep music alive—in- 
sist on live musicians.” Personally, I prefer 
live ones, too. I prefer them even to elec- 
tronic ones. 

Whose fault is it? We can, of course, par- 
ticularly in an election year, blame it all on 
the government for, although we may be essen- 
tially anti-intellectual, our suspicion of the 
creative arts is infinitely more profound. 
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But I prefer to lay the blame on you—or, 
perhaps, more fairly on myself and my col- 
leagues. We have not done a very good job. 
We have not been very effective ambassadors 
of the creative arts. We have been too ab- 
sorbed in techniques and too little concerned 
with the spirit. 

Perhaps our greatest task, yours and mine, 
in the future will be to do our part in creat- 
ing the climate in which the good life of the 
spirit may grow in fullness and in joy. Your 
task and mine may be great or humble. This 
is not important so long as it is fulfilled. I 
shall never forget my first teacher who intro- 
duced me as a boy to the glories of the music 
of Handel. He was a simple man. He never 
achieved fame. He was to all of the towns- 
people just “the music professor,” but he gave 
to me, and | am sure to many others, a new 
vision of beauty which I shall always cherish. 

Since those early days | have met many 
great men, many men to whom the world has 
given the accolade of greatness. Was my 
teacher a great man? I think so. 

Perhaps you will one day conduct a great 
festival chorus and a world-famous symphony 
orchestra. Or perhaps your greatest achieve- 
ment will be conducting a small high school 
chorus, but, if in conducting that chorus you 
give to a few youngsters an experience in the 
spiritual powers of music which lifts them 
above and beyond themselves into a new world 
of inspiration and beauty, your mission will 
have been accomplished. 











Lavahn Maesch, President of the Mu- 
sic Teachers National Association, Inc., 
writes in an editorial in “American 
Teacher,” “There has been much said 
about the forthcoming meeting in Phila- 
delphia at the Sheraton Hotel, February 
26 through March 1, of the MTNA Na- 
tional Biennial Convention and _ the 
American String Teachers Association. 


“At Philadelphia, all state officers will 
be drawn together in a series of meet- 
ings for purposes of discussion, analysis, 
and study. Matters of concern at both 
state and national levels will be debated, 
and levels and patterns for procedure 
and action will be established. 


“These will be significant meetings; 
the continuing growth and increase of 
stature of each association will depend 
upon the vigor with which we face these 
problems together and the seriousness 
with which we approach the need for 
creative and responsible leadership at 
all levels.” 


An article by Mr. Maesch, “The Challenge to 
Music in Education,” will be published in the 
March issue of The International Musician. This 
entire issue will, in fact, be devoted to matters 
concerned with education in music. 
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President Kenin is shown with Ed Pearce, producer, and Merv Griffin (right) master of ceremonies, of 
the NBC network TV show, “Saturday Prom,” on which he appeared with Jimmy Cook’s Las Vegas 
band, winner of the nation-wide “Best New Dance Band of 1960” contest. In recognition of its con- 
tinuous presentation of live dance bands, the Federation presented an Award of Merit to “Saturday 
Prom,” viewed by some eighteen million persons in the United States and Canada. 














The third annual A. F. of M. String Congress, to be held on Michigan State 
University campus, East Lansing, Michigan, June 18 through August 12, is a 
continuing scholarship music program dedicated to the development of young 
string musicians in the United States and Canada. The American Federation 
of Musicians is indeed privileged to co-sponsor this outstanding program for 
the furtherance of good music in America. 
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ia THIRD A. F. of M. String Congress will be held on the beautiful campus 
of Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, June 18 through August 12. 
A distinguished faculty headed by Paul Oberg and Thor Johnson, the former as dean 
and the latter as conductor of the Congress, will be ably assisted by Warren Benfield, 
; double bass, Chicago Symphony; Rafael Druian, concertmaster, Cleveland Orchestra; 
Hyman Goodman, concertmaster, Toronto Symphony Orchestra; Frank Houser, con- 
certmaster, San Francisco Symphony; Louis Krasner, professor of violin and chamber 
music, Syracuse University, and head of the Krasner Chamber Music Ensemble; 
William Lincer, solo viola, New York Philharmonic; Lorne Munroe, solo cellist, 
Philadelphia Orchestra; Mishel Piastro, former concertmaster of the New York 
Philharmonic and conductor of the Longines Symphonette; and Theodore Salzman, 
solo cellist, Pittsburgh Symphony. 

The student body at the Congress will be made up of one hundred winners of 
auditions conducted and financed by locals of the United States and Canada. Locals 
sending winning contestants will each contribute $300. The scholarships provide 
eight weeks of intensive instruction under the foregoing noted teachers. There will 
be no other charge to a participating local. Free round trip transportation, room 
and board, and tuition fees will be provided each student representing a participat- 
ing local. 

Locals are urged to contribute the $300 scholarships and to do so at the 
earliest possible date, since locals are accepted as participants in the order in which 
they make their contributions. The student body is limited to one hundred, and last 
year, when the Congress was oversubscribed, some locals had to be turned down. 

The university campus, one of the most beautiful in the world, provides 
modern dormitories for both men and women. Among the many recreational facili- 
ties are tennis courts, a swimming pool and an ice-skating arena. 

In the daily practice sessions, regular symphony orchestra repertoire will be 
studied as well as chamber music. Public programs are planned. The participating 
students will be given free recordings made by the groups with which they play. 

Contributions must be made to the Contest Chairman, Secre- 
tary Stanley Ballard, on or before May 1. The contest within each 
local’s jurisdiction is to be run off not later than May 20, and each 
local which contributes $300 must supply the Secretary’s office with 
the winning contestant’s name by May 25. 

(Continued on the following page) 
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A. F. of M. String Congress 


(Continued from the preceding page) 


It is difficult to think of a more suitable 
choice as Conductor of the String Congress 
than Thor Johnsen, who for eleven seasons 
was music director of the great Cincinnati 
Symphony and who has been music director 
of the Ann Arbor May Festivals since 1939. 

No conductor overtops Mr. Johnson’s rec- 
ord as founder and shaper of orchestras. He 
had already started this good work in his 
student days, forming an orchestra at the 
University of North Carolina and, later, one 
at the University of Michigan. His U. of M. 
Little Symphony presented over five hundred 
concerts in some twenty-eight states in the 
seven years it functioned. From 1934 to 1936 
and from 1938 to 1942 Johnson took it on 
two tours annually. 


Famous Teachers 


After leaving the University of Michigan, 
Mr. Johnson went to Europe on a Beebe 
Scholarship and studied there under Nicolai 
Malko, Felix Weingartner and Bruno Walter. 
When he came back to America he started a 
Mozart Festival in Asheville, North Carolina. 
In 1937 he was appointed assistant professor 
of music at the University of Michigan, and, 
while there, conducted the University of 
Michigan Symphony and his own U. of M. 
Little Symphony. He took over as well the 
direction of the University of Michigan May 
Festival and Choral Union. Then for two 


years (1939-41) he conducted the Grand 
Rapids Symphony. 

After a summer of study under Kousse- 
vitzky, Mr. Johnson enlisted in the Army. 


During his years there (1942-46), he not only , 


organized the first all-soldier symphony, but, 
on permission from the Army, led the New 
York Philharmonic at a Stadium concert, the 
Boston Symphony, the Chicago Symphony and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. After leaving the 
Army, he was appointed director of the Jul- 
liard School of Music Orchestra. During his 
year in this capacity, he led the group of 
120 students in two concerts featuring modern 
music in Carnegie Hall and in a program 
highlighting Columbia University’s third an- 
nual Festival of Contemporary Music. 

In 1947, when he was only thirty-four years 
old, Mr. Johnson became the music director 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. In 
his first season there he conducted 110 full- 
length concerts, organized two series each of 
young people’s and junior high concerts, re- 
vived the “pop” concert series and conducted 
four weeks of out-of-town concerts. 

In 1953 he became music director of the 
Peninsula Music Festival in’ Wisconsin: In 
1955 he was co-conductor of the Symphony of 
the Air in a tour of the Orient. 


University Assignment 


In 1958 Mr. Johnson resigned his conduc- 
torship of the Cincinnati Symphony to be- 
come director of orchestral activities at 
Northwestern University, in Evanston, Illinois. 
Also in 1958, he became director of the 





Dr. Roy Harris (center), distinguished American composer and director for the last two years of the Fed- 
eration’s International String Congress, received from President Kenin (left) and Stanley Ballard, Project 
Supervisor, a plaque of appreciation of his services. President Kenin accepted with expressions of regret 
Dr. Harris’ request that he be relieved from further administrative duties with the String Congress to 
devote his energies to the direction of the International Institute of Music in Puerto Rico and his com- 
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RECORDING INFORMATION NOTICE 
FOR ALL LOCALS, OFFICERS AND 


MEMBERS 


Recording separate sound tracks at 
phonograph recording sessions for the 
convenience of artists or soloists or re- 
cording companies is prohibited. In 
the event of an emergency where, 
after a recording session has been 
called and the soloist becomes unavail- 
able due to illness or other uncontrol- 
lable circumstance which arises after 
the musicians have been called, track- 
ing will be allowed only if advance 
permission has been obtained from the 
President's office. 











Conference for Conductors, centered in Fish 
Creek, Wisconsin. This project, sponsored by 
the University of Wisconsin, provides pro- 
fessional training for conductors. 

In 1959, Mr. Johnson received the Laurel 
Leaf Award and was given a citation by the 
National Association of Composers and Con- 
ductors for service to American Music. This 
year, too, he was sworn in by the U. S. Secre- 
tary of State for a two-year appointment to 
serve as music member of a hine-member 
advisory committee on the fine arts, in the 
Department of State. He was reappointed to 
this post in January, 1961, for another two- 
year term. 

In the current season (1960-61) Mr. John- 
son is conducting the Chicago Little Sym- 
phony, an orchestra contracted for fifty-seven 
concerts in ten weeks in the United States, 
Mexico and Canada. Each member has been 
chosen by Mr. Johnson personally, and ac- 
cording to competent critics, the ensemble is 
“splendidly trained and disciplined, enthusi- 
astic and alert. In balance, delicacy and pre- 
cision, the orchestra is remarkable and its 
dynamics and tone quality would be outstand- 
ing in numerous ensembles many times its 
size.” 


Paul M. Oberg 


Paul M. Oberg is by temperament and ex- 
perience well suited to take over as Dean 
of the A. F. of M. String Congress. For 
eight years he was pianist and organist for 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, as well 
as staff pianist and accompanist of radio sta- 
tion WCCO in that city. He has been a mem- 
ber of the faculties of Minnesota College, 
Adolphus College and the University of 
Wichita. For the past eighteen years he has 
been Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ments of Music and Music Education at the 
University of Minnesota. He is conductor of a 
student orchestra at the University. 
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Gifts by the Boston Symphony 


GENEROSITY musicians—kits of efficient ag- 


ricultural tools—made to vic- 
tims of the great October flood in the Philip- 
pines last October, have proved of great help to 
twenty-five villages in the distressed area. The 
orchestra members were made acquainted with 
the need through friends made in the Islands 
when the orchestra played in Manila late last 
summer during its Asiatic tour. 


“Music in the Making,” 
CONTEMPORARY an orchestral series held 

in New York and devoted 
to contemporary music, embarked on its ninth 
year of new music concerts early in January. 
Directed by Howard Shanet, each of this 
year’s four concerts, the last on March 17, 
features a work by a modern American com- 
poser and one by a modern foreign composer. 


Verdi’s Requiem Mass will be per- 
CHORAL formed by the Dallas Symphony 

under Paul Kletzki at the February 
6 concert of that orchestra . . . On March 4, 
the Garden State Philharmonic Symphony 
under Charles Blackman will present Haydn’s 
The Creation at Tom’s River, New Jersey. 


March | is the deadline for ap- 
plications for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra’s annual student audi- 
tions, the winners appearing as guest soloists 
next season at the Children’s Concerts (for 
youngsters up to twelve) ; Junior Student Con- 
certs (for junior high school age groups); 
and for Senior Student Concerts (high school 
and college age groups). All applicants must 
be recommended by their music teachers or 
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CONTESTS 


musicians of recognized standing. They must 
further be residents of, or students in, Phila- 
delphia or within a radius of fifty miles. All 
contestants must bring their own accompanists 
to the auditions. For further information, 
write Miss Hilda Radey, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra Offices, 1405 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
2, Pennsylvania. 


The Cleveland Orchestra gives over 
YOUTH fifty educational concerts every year. 

In the 1959-60 season, the ensemble 
played to over 100,000 children in Cleveland, 
in nearby cities and on tour . . . The Tucson 
Symphony, under Frederic Balazs performs 
six to seven concerts yearly to nearly 20,000 
school childwen. These are prepared for the 
understanding of the programs through the 
public, parochial and private schools. Art 
works of all kinds, essays, poetry and such, 
are encouraged in connection with the pro- 
grams, and prizes are awarded the children. 
One student soloist is selected to perform each 
year, and ballet groups representing different 
high schools have participated. A committee 
of the senior board commissions each year an 
American composer to write a string quartet 
especially for the Tucson school children. 
Those commissioned thus far: Robert Mc- 
Bride, Frederic Balazs, Henry Leland Clarke, 
Ulysses Kay . . . Huntsville, Alabama—called 
“the Rocket City of the Universe,” because 
of the missile program at Redstone Arsenal— 
has peaceful projects also as its pride. The 
Huntsville Civic Orchestra, Russell Gerhart, 
conductor, has recently increased its activi- 
ties to include two youth concerts. Mr. Ger- 
hart also has put into effect a contest for 
young pianists, the winner to appear at the 
youth concert on March 25... Harry Kruger, 
assistant conductor of the Atlanta Symphony, 
is conducting four children’s concerts with 
that orchestra. The four he conducted last 
October were played to a total audience of 
20,000 young people. 


San Anionio’s Seventeenth 
CURTAIN CALLS Grand Opera Festival will 

begin February 25 with 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut. Following this will 
be Strauss’ Elektra, Verdi's Rigoletto, and 
Verdi’s Aida, respectively February 26, March 
4 and March 5... Nicholas Flagello’s one-act 
opera, The Sisters, will be given its premiere 
on February 22 at the Manhattan School of 
Music in New York City . . . The Honolulu 
Symphony Society will present its first opera 
production, Madame Butterfly, in March, with 
Honolulu-born Charles K. L. Davis singing 
the role of Lieutenant Pinkerton and Japanese 
soprano Kunie Imai singing the role of Cio- 
Cio-San. George Barati, Musical Director of 
the Honolulu Symphony, will be artistic direc- 
tor and conductor. 


The newly-formed Brandeis Commu- 
NEW nity Symphony is composed of out- 
standing musicians from Waltham, 
Massachusetts and surrounding communities, 
as well as from Brandeis University student 


body and faculty. Co-conductors are Siegfried 
Landau, who is also conductor of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia, and Dr. Jean-Pierre Barricelli, 
a member of the Brandeis University faculty. 
. . - A new orchestra, the Hollywood Sym- 
phony, has been founded in that California 
city. Ernst Gebert led it in its first concert 
January 28 . . . The Linden Symphony of 
Linden, New Jersey, has grown to a total of 
sixty musicians since its inception in 1959, 
Its conductor is Anthony Maio. 


Herbert Grossman will be guest 
conductor of the Baltimore Sym- 
phony February 15. The orches- 
tra’s regular conductor is Peter 
Herman Adler . . . John Trudeau 
was recently appointed associate 
conductor of the Portland (Oregon) Sym- 
phony. He will be in charge of a pops con- 
cert series and will as well retain his position 
as principal trombone of the orchestra . . . 
Ignace Strasfogel has recently been appointed 
an associate conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera. The other two associate conductors 
are Martin Rich and George Schick . 
Charles Munch has been awarded the Grand 
Prix National du Disque by the Academie du 
Disque Francais for his recent recording of the 
Requiem by Hector Berlioz . . . The recording 
was made with the Boston Symphony, assisted 
by Leopold Simoneau and the New England 
Conservatory Chorus . . . Pierre Monteux is 
guest-conducting the Cincinnati Symphony 
on February 3 and 4 and the San Francisco 
Symphony (of which he was formerly regular 
conductor) on February 15, 17, 18, 22, 23 
and 24, 





Lorin Hollander will be soloist 
SOLOISTS with the San Antonio Symphony 

February 11 .. . Andres Segovia 
will play Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s Concerto for 
Guitar and Orchestra at the February 13 con- 
cert of the Nashville Symphony Orchestra. 
. . . Leonard Rose will be cello soloist with 
the Winnipeg Symphony February 9... Ralph 
Berkowitz will play Ravel’s Left-hand Con- 
certo with the Albuquerque Civic Symphony 
February 8 . . . Leonard Pennario will be 
piano soloist with the Baltimore Symphony 
at its February 15 concert . . . Nathan Mil- 
stein will be soloist of the Dallas Symphony 
February 13... The Detroit Symphony will 
hear Isaac Stern February 9 and 11... The 
Houston Symphony stands host to two artists 
during February: Mischa Elman, violinist, 
and Glenn Gould, pianist . . . Seymour Lip- 
kin will be the piano soloist with the Sacra- 
mento at its February concert . Raya 
Garbousova will play Bloch’s Schelomo at the 
February 5 and 6 concerts of the University 
of Miami Symphony More pianists: 
the Seattle Symphony will have Eugene Isto- 
min, February 20 and 21; the Honolulu Sym- 
phony, Mieczyslaw Horszowski on February 
12 and 14; and the New Jersey Symphony, 
Vladimir Havsky at four February concerts. 
. . . Nathan Gordon, violist, will be soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony February 27. 
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On WEWS, Channel 5, the 
Scripps- Howard Cleveland TV 
station, the slogan might well 
be “where there’s ‘life’ there’s 
‘music’.” WEWS, which has the 
heaviest schedule of local live tele- 
vision programming, has five mu- 
and 
these musicians are represented on 
two of the station’s most ambitious 
local programs. Leader of the 
group is Joe Howard, pianist, who 
has appeared in concert with the 
Cleveland Summer Orchestra, and 
also in concert at Western Reserve 
University, Bowling Green, Fenn 
College and John Carroll Univer- 
sity. 

Howard and his orchestra joined 
WEWS in October, 1959, as staff 
musicians assigned to the “One 
o’Clock Club,” a Monday through 
Friday ninety-minute “live” local 
offering of celebrity interviews, 
conversations, variety music. 
Appearing with Howard daily on 
the program are Bill Bandy (bass), 
formerly with the Ralph Marterie 
and Carmen Cavallaro orchestras: 


sicians on its staff payroll, 


and 


Harry Damas (percussion and 
vibes), a former Arthur Godfrey 
talent scout show winner; Duke 


Marsic (reeds), a native of Yugo- 
slavia, formerly with the Warren 
Covington-Tommy Dorsey orches- 
tra; and Bobby Findlay (trumpet), 
talented young  twenty-one-year- 
old Cleveland musician. 


yand TELEVISION 


In addition to heading up the 
“One o’Clock Club” 


band on the 
Howard also teams with 


program, 
Crandall Hendershott (WEWS 
staff organist for twelve years) 


every day Monday through Friday 
on the hour-long “Paige Palmer’ 
program on WEWS. 

Howard and the members of his 
orchestra are members of Local 4, 
Cleveland. 


Edward Gerber has been ap- 
pointed writer, organizer, director, 
producer and MC of a weekly TV 
music series sponsored jointly by 
the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation and the New York State 
Board of Regents. The series is 
part of the Regents Television 
Project and appears on WPIX 
(Channel 11) Monday afternoons 
from 2:30 to 3:00, February 6 
through May 29. It is beamed not 
only throughout New York State 
but also to New Jersey and to parts 
of New England. 

The series covers a wide 
of musical activities in the educa- 


range 


Guest on the open- 
William Schu- 
man, who spoke on modern music 
and the contemporary composer’s 
society. 


tional system. 


ing program was 


role in 
Two programs of especial inter- 

est are to be one given on May 

when a panel of serious music stu- 





Joe Howard at the piano and, rear (left to right): Bobby Findlay, Duke Marsic, 


Harry Damas and Bill Bandy. 
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MUSIC AT THE SHOREHAM HOTEL 


Unlike many employers who give particular importance to shows 
and top-name talent from the variety world to lure customers, Bernard 
Bralove, general manager of the famous Shoreham Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D. C., adds more music when he feels business needs stimulat- 
ing. Three full-time orchestras, with a total of twenty-five Local 16] 
musicians, are currently employed. Jerry Rodis and his Orchestra play 
the beautiful Palladian Room and the Bob Cross Orchestra and Gao 
Gurgel’s Latin-American band appear in the Blue Room, the Shoreham 


Hotel’s main dining room and one of Washington’s 
Local 161 recently waived its rules regarding bands playing 


spots. 


smartest dancing 


in one location, out of appreciation to management, and permitted 
the Rodis and Gurgel units to switch rooms several times during each 
evening so as to provide customers with a complete gamut of dance 


music. 








Jerry Rodis and his Orchestra pose between numbers in the Shoreham’s 


beautiful Palladian Room. 
Rodis, Johnny Smith and Ted Efantis. 


Left to right: 
Lovely Vi Sheldon (not pictured) spells 


Frank Varano, Worth Lane, Jerry 


the Rodis Orchestra during intermissions, interpretive piano stylings being 


Vi's specialty. 





dents will question a panel of 
union and repre- 
sentatives on the pros and cons of 


artist’s agency 


pursuing professional musical ca- 
reers; and one given on May 15 
which will include a discussion of 
the relative merits of live and re- 
corded music, concentrating on the 
fact that recordings are intended 
to supplement but not replace live 
performances in the musical life of 
the general public. 

Inquiries regarding the pro- 
grams should be addressed to Ed- 
ward Gerber, 27 West 75th Street, 
New York 23, New York. 


Beginning this month, the Na- 
tional Educational Television and 
Radio Center and the AFL-CIO 
are presenting a weekly half-hour 
public affairs program, “Briefing 
Primary outlet for the 
series is the forty-nine educational 


Session.” 


television stations affiliated with 
NET spread over twenty-eight 


It is also 
non- competing com- 


states and Puerto Rico. 
available to 
mercial stations on a public service 


basis. 
“Briefing Session” presents out- 
standing national and_ interna- 


tional issues through a combina- 
tion of exposition and discussion. 
Each program opens with five to 
ten minutes of film and narration, 
defining the issue to be treated and 
pointing up the questions and con- 
troversies involved in it. The re- 
maining time is used for a panel 
discussion among experts. repre- 
senting different viewpoints. 

Production costs of this series 
are being split by the two organi- 
zations. The series is produced by 
Joel O’Brien Productions, Inc., of 
New York City under the super- 
vision of NET. 





June 12. 





CONVENTION NOTICE 


The 64th Annual Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians will be held at the Atlantic City Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, during the week beginning 


Information regarding hotel arrangements will be trans- 
mitted to the Delegates upon the return of their credentials. 
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TODAY’S TOP LEADERS CHOOSE DRUMMING MUSICIANS 
WITH THE NEW JAZZ DRUM SOUND —IT’S ROGERS 


Rogers has the NEW sound. It’s bright, crisp — and 
“6 MUSICAL. Top leaders prefer it. The way to hear for 
3 yourself is to sit down at a set of Rogers. Take a spin. 
4 LISTEN while you play, and you’ll see what we mean. 
There’s a big bonus to a Rogers set, too. Swiv-o-Matic. 
The drum attachments that keep things exactly where 
you want them. Write for free 84-page catalog. Rogers 
Drums, 740 Bolivar, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


















Roy Brooks with 
HORACE SILVER 


Joe Testa with 
BOBBY HACKETT 





Paul Edwards with Art Anton with 
PETE FOUNTAIN STAN KENTON 
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University of Rochester 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC } 


Howard Hanlon, Director Allen 1. McHose, Director, Summer Session 


Announces the Third Annual 


ARRANGERS’ LABORATORY — INSTITUTE 


carries three hours credit YL 


July 10 = July 21 i 


Under the direction of 


RAY WRIGHT 





Chief arranger at Radio City Music Hall 


All arrangements are taped for class discussion. Arrangement projects will be included 
in a public concert, July 21. A real opportunity for professional arrangers, college 
directors and teachers, and music educators who guide student shows, dance bands, 
and bands. Your arrangements will be performed by a concert band, marching band, 
| dance bands, combos, small and large radio and recording orchestras. 





A specially prepared, complete description is available. Write to: 
MR. EDWARD EASLEY EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC ROCHESTER 4, NEW YORK 
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THE 3 BUTTON SHAWL 
vw Another Original by TOWNCRAFT 


souns > § 9p. 'g pb Ptains 


IN STOCK 
As new as tomorrow, combining the smart conti- 
nental look in the modern tux. All colors and sizes. 
Silk mixtures at $21.75. 
Also with black shawl collars. 
SEE OTHER TOWNCRAFT AD IN THIS ISSUE. 


Send for free sample materials. 
TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
752 Broadway, Cor. 8th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y., GR 7-7652 














DOUBLE-CUP MOUTHPIECE 
Used by . . . HARRY JAMES, including the ENTIRE BRASS 
SECTION IN HIS ORCHES- ; 

TRA .. . Made for all brass 
instruments . . . HIGHER F 
TONES . . . INCREASED EN- | 
DURANCE . . . AMAZING 
BRILLIANCE AND POWER. 


Write for particulars. 











Pat. No. 2,018,738 Manufactured Only by 
JOHN PARDUBA & SON 
800 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. HARRY JAMES 














PIANO -HUSH ° PIANO -HARP ° 


PLAY ANYTIME — WITHOUT DISTURBING Amazing new Honky-Tonk adapter gives 
NEIGHBORS! “PIANO-HUSH” reduces pi- ‘our piano the old-time bar-room ‘‘mando- 
ano volume 75% without affecting tonal in” or “nickelodeon” effects. Ideal for 
quality. Slips into spinets and uprights in night clubs, taverns and recordings. Slips 
seconds. Perfect for night practicing. Only easily into spinets and uprights. Only 
$15.95. Write for free literature. $24.95. Write for free literature. 


PIANO ACCESSORIES, Inc., Dept. M, 507 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. *T.M., Pat. Pend. 
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GUITARISTS =—-TEACHERS!! 
MODERN GUITAR STUDIES by Johnny Rector 


@ RECTOR’S GUITAR METHOD—A step by step s —< ey po to teach the beginner. 
A gradual, sure method for student success. & 2 now available, $1.25 each. 
@ GUITAR CHORDS — An up-to-date study of thew as oath for Bgnrs., Adv. & Prof. $2.00. 


@ MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS—with extensions, alterations, substitutions, and os 
cation. Vol. 1............$2.00. . $2.50. Or both volumes for $4.00 


@ GUITAR-LICKS—143 Transcribed Licks, Runs of top-flight artists. Terrific for ideas, $2.00. 
Satisfaction or Refund. Sorry—no C.O.D.’s. DEALERS-TEACHERS use letterhead or card. 


PLAY-RITE MUSIC, Box 267, Chicago 90, Ill. 
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WHERE Try ARE PLAYING 
Dy oy oy Aya yoy 


EAST 

Mary Brennan is doing a single on piano and vocals at the Roosevelt 
Motel’s Turf Room, East Meadow, N. Y. .. . Ronny Andrews and his 
Orchestra are currently rounding out a two-week engagement at Wagner’s 
Ballroom in Philadelphia, Pa. . . . Pianist Ben Greenblatt recently cele- 
brated his twenty-fifth year as society leader for Meyer Davis. Ben also 
has teaching studios in Philadelphia and Ardmore, Pa. 


NEW YORK CITY 

The Dukes of Dixieland are currently at the Roundtable . . . Trom- 
bonist Benny Morton has joined Red Allen’s group at the Metropole . . 
Liz Morgan alternates at the piano with Ben Rozet 
at Rozet’s newly opened club, “The Tack Room,” in 
Greenwich Village . . . Erroll Garner is signed for a 
two-weeker at Basin Street East starting March 30. 
This will be the jazz pianist’s first New York nitery 
date in five years. 





MIDWEST 

Franz Jackson and the Original Jass All-Stars 
are celebrating their fourth-year anniversary of week- 
end playing at their “home” club, the Red Arrow in Swell Gomer 
Stickney, Ill. In addition to their Fridays and Saturdays at the Arrow, 
they have been drawing crowds on Thursdays to Chicago’s Jazz Ltd. ... 
Drummer Frank Schalk and his Band have signed a new contract with 
the Covered Wagon Club in Minot, N. D., for the sixth consecutive year. 





CHICAGO 


Jonah Jones brings his quartet into the London House on February 
7, following the Dorothy Donegan Trio . . . The Cannonball Adderley 
Quintet plays the Sutherland Hotel from February 8 to 12 and the 
Birdhouse from February 15 to 26... The Ramsey Lewis Group opens 
at the Cloister on March 20 for a two-week appearance. 


SOUTH 

Clarinettist Pete Fountain has opened his new night club on Bourbon 
Street, New Orleans, La. . . . Singing drummer Joey Vance is appearing 
nightly at the Savoy Theater in Louisville, Ky. . . . The Six Fat Dutchmen 
from New Uim, Minn., are playing dates in Houston, Dallas and Fort 
Worth, Texas . .. The Dukes of Dixieland are signed for the Shamrock- 
Hilton in Houston for two weeks beginning April 27. 


WEST 
Andre Previn, Shelly Manne, George Shearing and Jeri Southern 


are booked for a February 11 concert at San Francisco’s Opera House . . . 
Pianist Bud Powell is signed for a three-weeker at George Alford’s Zebra 
Lounge in Los Angeles beginning February 23 . . . Horace Silver is due 
at this locale on March 30... Ray Anthony is set to play for fifteen weeks 
at Las Vegas’ Sahara this year. 


ALL OVER 

The Oliver Pacini Orchestra is in its sixth month in the Ripple Room 
of the Hickam Field N.C.O. Club in Honolulu, Hawaii. Members 
include, besides the leader, Jimmie Takahashi, Clarence Kam Siu, Joe 
Cravalho, Jake Carter, Jack Lindholm and Ray Tanaka, secretary of 
Local 677 . . . Erroll Garner plays a one-man concert at Honolulu’s 
Waikiki Shell on March 4 . . . Guitarist Charlie Byrd will leave on 
March 15 for a twelve-week tour of South and Central America under 
the auspices of the State Department. Byrd will be accompanied by Keter 
Beets on bass and Buddy Deppenschmidt on drums. 
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Outline of Income Tax Highlights for Musicians... 
| oS a RSS 


It is almost that time again— income tax 
time. Care in computing your tax liability 
and a little extra effort may save you a lot 
of grief and substantial money. Once again 
the Federation, pursuant to Convention Reso- 
iution, has prepared a brief outline of income 
tax highlights for its members. As always, it 
is necessary to remind our readers that the 
information offered here cannot, of course, 
serve as personal advice to any individual, nor 
can it even pretend to cover every situation 
common to all or most Federation members. 
It can only seek to cover those highlights of 
the income tax laws that affect most pro- 
fessional musicians. Needless to say, any 
nember with a substantial or complicated tax 
liability would be ill-advised not to obtain the 
personalized advice of a tax specialist, be he 
accountant or attorney. Answers to relatively 
simple questions can, of course, be obtained 
from any Internal Revenue office. 


1. GENERAL PRELIMINARY INFORMATION 


A. What form to use: 

1. Form 1040A. This is a form for em- 
ployees earning less than $5,000, entirely from 
wages on which tax was withheld and not 
more than $100 from all other sources. The 
advantage of this form is its simplicity and 
the advantage of a somewhat larger automatic 
deduction. If you are likely to have sizable 
deductions amounting to more than 10% of 
total income, do not use this form. 

2. Form 1040W. This form can be used 
for any taxpayer earning wages and salary 
income of any amount and not more than 
$200 of interest and dividends. The taxpayer 
has the option of either itemizing his deduc- 
tions, as is normally done on Form 1040, or 
using the optional standard deduction of 10% 
of the adjusted gross income but not more 
than $1,000 in the case of a joint return. This 
is a new simplified edition of Form 1040. It 
fills the need of those taxpayers who could 
not use the old short Form 1040 because their 
income was more than $5,000 in wages or 
salary or itemization of deductions. It is 
easier to fill out than Form 1040 (long form) 
but not as simple as Form 1040A, described 
above. 

3. Form 1040 (long form). This form in- 
cludes all pages of Form 1040 and is to be 
used where the standard deduction is not 
taken. 


4. Estimated Tax, Form 1040 ES. 


a. Those who must file an estimated tax 
must do so before April 15th. Payment is 
due either at the time the estimate is filed or 
in four equal installments. 
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b. Who must file estimated returns: 


ss 


. If you have no income, or less than 
$100, from any sources not subject to 
withholding tax, and are single and 
earn $5,000 or more from all sources; 
or $10,000 if you file a joint return or 
as head of household; you must file 
an estimated return. 

ii. If you earn more than $100 from 
sources on which tax is not withheld 
and your total income is more than the 
number of your exemptions, times 
$600, plus $400, you must file an esti- 
mated return. 

iii. The estimate may be based on: 

(a) Your last year’s earnings or 

(b) Anticipated earnings. 


B. Should you itemize non-business deduc- 
tions or take the standard deduction: 

l. It is simply a question of whether or not 
non-business deductions total more than 10% 
of adjusted gross income, because: 

2. Even though you use the standard de- 
duction, you can still take the following de- 
ductions on page | to arrive at adjusted gross 
income: 

a. As an employee: 
(1) expenses incurred while traveling for 
business 
(2) expenses for which you were reim- 
bursed by your employer 
transportation expenses (for example, 
carting instruments) 


(3 


b. As a self-employed professional or busi- 
nessman, or employer: 
(1) May deduct ordinary and necessary 
business costs. 


C. When to file: 

1. Anytime from now until April 15. 

2. To comply literally with the law, your 
return should be in the District Director’s 
office by April 15. 

3. To get an extension of time you musi 
write to the District Director and state your 
reasons. Even if he grants the extension, you 
will have to pay interest on unpaid tax at 6% 
per year. 


D. Exemptions: 

1. If you file a 1040A or Short Form 
1040, you do not figure dollar value of ex- 
emptions, but merely list them, as they are 
figured in the tax table by the government. 

2. If you are single or married and file a 
separate return, you get one exemption of 
$600. 

3. If you are married and file a joint re- 
turn you get two exemptions, totalling $1200. 





4. If you are 65 or blind you get an extra 
exemption of an additional $600. 


5. You take a $600 exemption for each 
dependent child. 


E. Income: 

1. Income may be either all from salaries 
or wages, for which tax was withheld by em- 
ployers, or it may fall into the various special 
categories such as income from rent, interest, 
dividends, sale of property, etc., and most im- 
portant to members of the AFM, Schedule C, 
income from professional or business services, 
such as an employing leader, an arranger, or 
a music teacher; income may even be a com- 
bination of wages and other income. 

2. Where no income is salary or wages and 
all income is from self-employment, obviously 
Schedule C, Income from Business or Pro- 
fession, becomes the crucial reporting part of 
the taxpayer’s return. This is a_ separate 
schedule of Form 1040. 


il. DEDUCTIONS 

1. Non-business deductions, not connected 
with your work, and to be taken only if the 
Standard Deduction is not used. The deduc- 
tions are taken on page 2 of Form 1040. 


a. Contributions: 


(1) Examples of allowable contributions 
—those to: Churches, including as- 
sessments; Salvation Army; Red 
Cross; community chests; non-profit 
schools and hospitals; Veterans’ or- 
ganizations; Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
and other similar organizations. 

Non-profit organizations primarily 
engaged in conducting research or 
education for the alleviation and cure 
of diseases such as tuberculosis, can- 
cer, multiple sclerosis, muscular dys- 
trophy, cerebral palsy, poliomyelitis, 
diabetes, and diseases of the heart, 
etc. 

(2) Examples of non-deductible voluntary 
contributions — those to: Relatives, 
friends, other individuals; political 
organizations or candidates; social 
clubs: COPE gifts; Chambers of Com- 
merce: propaganda organizations. 

b. Interest paid on personal debts. 

c. Most state and local taxes paid by you. 

d. Medical expenses exceeding 3% of your 
income up to $2,500, unless covered by insur- 
ance. 


e. Other expenses: 


(1) Expenses for child care, not to exceed 
$600, where such care of a dependent 
child is necessary for a woman or a 
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widower in order to seek or retain 
gainful employment. 


(2) Casualty losses and thefts where not 
due to your own willful negligence. 


2. Deductions which may properly be taken 
as business expenses—especially applicable to 
musicians : 


a. Deductions for sidemen and leaders: 


(1) Travel expenses away from home 
when paid by you ‘and essential to 
your employment. Transportation, 
tips, meals, hotel bills, telephone and 
telegraph expenses, baggage charges 
and insurance, are examples. This de- 
duction may be taken even though a 
home is maintained in a single city. 

There is no problem where the out- 
of-town engagement is a one night 
stand or for a brief period. However, 
when the engagement becomes long 
standing, or semi-permanent, the de- 
duction may not be allowed, as the 
government takes the position that 
home should be where the job is lo- 
cated. Determinations will be made 
in individual cases on the basis of the 
particular facts involved. Where an 
automobile is used for such travel, 
actual expenses plus depreciation may 
be taken. 


(2) Publicity, advertising, photographs, 
etc., are deductible. 
(3) Costumes or uniforms which are not 


suitable for general wear but re- 
stricted to performance use may be 
deducted. 
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(8) 


(9) 


(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 
(16) 


(17) 


Cleaning, repairs, and other upkeep 
expenses on the above type uniforms. 
Depreciation of musical instruments 
may be taken, provided they have a 
useful life of over a year. This in- 
cludes not only an allowance for wear 
and tear, but a reasonable allowance 
for obsolescence. 

Union dues and assessments. 
Coaching lessons for a particular job 
or performance only. 

Contributions and assessments paid 
to professional organizations. 

Cost of attending professional or 
union meetings or conventions where 
paid by you. 

Booking agents’ fees. 

Entertainment expenses where neces- 
sary. The government will allow much 
greater deductions for leaders than 
for sidemen, on the theory that the 
former might incur such expenses 
more frequently and in much greater 
amount than the latter. 

Legal expenses paid for drawing a 
contract of employment. 

Losses incurred in the sale of old, 
depreciated instruments. Deduct pres- 
ent depreciated value, less the amount 
for which it is sold. 

Insurance on instruments and cos- 
tumes. 

Music and arrangement expenses. 
Moneys spent for cosmetics or make- 
up, for performances only. 


Rental expense for rehearsal studios 


’ or for offices. 


(18) Transportation of bulky instruments 
by cab, car, or truck. 
(19) Rental of instruments or costumes. 
(20) Cost of trade and professional papers 
and magazines. 
(21) Miscellaneous business expenses: 
(a) tips to band boys 
(b) substitute pay 
(c) communications expenses, where 
necessary, such as telephone, tele- 
graph, stationery and postage. 


b. Deductions which may be taken by 
leaders or employing arrangers only: 

(1) Salaries and wages paid to vocalists, 
sidemen, etc. 

(2) Expenses of employees paid by lead- 
ers or arrangers. 

(3) Supplies and equipment. 

(4) Interest paid on business loans, mort- 
gages, etc. 


c. Deductions available only to members 
who teach music: 


(1) All the above. 

(2) Educational expenses where neces- 
sary. 

(3) Equipment necessary for studio, in- 
cluding instruments, rentals, music 
and even non-professional magazines 
for waiting rooms. 


Ill. CHECKLIST OF EXCLUSIONS FROM 
GROSS INCOME 


A. Accident insurance payments received. 
B. Board and lodging furnished by an em- 
ployer, where required as a condition of 
employment. 
(Continued on page forty) 
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The task of playing “French style,” the stimulating area 
of modern jazz, the candid fakery of “quasi-jazz”, the 
studio demands of MGM - NBC - ABC, the TV simplicity 
of the “Ozzie and Harriet’ show are all “easy as pie” 


for Frank Marocco on his 
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Titano accordion. 
ACCORDION 


AVAILABLE IN 21 MODELS FROM: ino COMPANY 


6513 Lyndale Ave. So., Minneapolis, Mints 
991 4th Ave., Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 
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A LYRICAL ARTIST, 
YET A FORCEFUL ONE, 
BECOMES INFLUENTIAL 
IN THE JAZZ FIELD. 


@ The lithe, blunt and thoroughly indepen- 
dent Miles Davis has become in the past few 
years the most influential modern jazz trum- 
pet player since Dizzy Gillespie. He certainly 
is not the only major influence on the newest 
jazz generation, but many trumpeters have 
Davis’ practice 


been led by example to 


economy in their choice of notes and to ex- 
plore melodic improvisations more thoroughly 
than “running the changes” (improvising pri- 
marily on the chord structure). 

Davis, moreover, has been able to reach a 
much wider audience than most modern jazz- 


men. His Columbia albums sell consistently 
well, and volumes he made years ago for 
Prestige remain very much alive items in 


that label’s catalogue. He is the first modern 
jazzman to receive a half-hour of prime TV 
time in a program based entirely on his mu- 
sic—no dancers, no package show, no “big 
name” master of ceremonies. The program, 
The Sound of Miles Davis, was part of The 
Robert Herridge Theatre series made for CBS- 
TV films. It has been shown in this country 
and throughout the world, and has received 
extraordinarily enthusiastic reviews from non- 
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jazz specialists as well as impressive audi- 
ence ratings. , 

In short, Davis can communicate far be- 
yond the already sizable jazz audience. Part 
of his appeal lies in the fact that, as British 
Michael James has written, “Never 
before in jazz has the phenomenon of loneli- 
ness been examined in so intransigent a man- 
ner” as it has by Davis. In a period when 


writer 


much modern jazz is either batteringly “soul- 
ful” or jaggedly experimental, Davis’ work 
is deeply lyrical and sometimes can be ex- 
It should be 
emphasized, however, that there is nothing 
fragile in Davis’ introspective jazz. Gil Evans, 
the arranger who has collaborated with Davis 
in three unusually variegated Columbia al- 


ceptionally subtle and tender. 


bums, points out that “underneath his lyri- 
He'll take care of the 
lyricism, but the rest of the band must comple- 
And it’s not 
that they supply a drive he himself lacks. 


cism, Miles swings. 
ment him with an intense drive. 
Actually, they have to come up to him. There’s 


nothing flabby or matter-of-fact 
rhythm conception. As subtle as he is in his 


about his 


_By Nat Hentoff 


time and his phrasing and his courage to wait, 
to use space, he’s very forceful. There is a 





Columbia Records Photos 


feeling of unhurriedness in his work and yet 
there’s intensity underneath and through it 
all.” 

From all accounts, Davis has been intense 
and stubbornly individualistic since childhood. 
He was born May 25, 1926, in Alton, Illinois, 
and the family moved to East St. Louis two 
years later. His father is a dentist who also 
performs dental surgery as well as owning 
and running a large farm on which he breeds 
cows and hogs. Davis grew up, therefore, in 
He was given a trumpet 
by his father when he was thirteen, and began 
playing in school. He credits a local instruc- 


economic comfort. 


tor with persuading him to play without the 
vibrato which marks the playing of many 
You're 
going to get old anyway and start shaking.” 
“So,” Davis adds, “that’s how I tried to play. 
Fast and light—no vibrato.” 

Davis picked up experience in local engage- 


older jazzmen. The teacher told Davis, 


ments; was influenced by trumpeter Clark 
Terry, then working around St. Louis: and 
even had a chance to sit in for three weeks 
with the traveling Billy Eckstine band which 
included Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie 
at the time. “After working with that band,” 
says Davis, “I knew I had to go to New York.” 

After high school, Davis received his fa- 
ther’s permission to enroll at Juilliard, but 
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once he arrived in New York, Davis spent most of 
his time listening to the major modern players. 
Charlie Parker became a mentor of Davis, and the 
young hornman was also helped by Thelonious 
Monk, Tadd Dameron, and Dizzy Gillespie. Gil- 
lespie advised Davis to study piano so that he’d 
have a more secure knowledge of harmony, and 
Davis followed that advice. Another formative in- 
fluence was the late Freddie Webster, a trumpeter 
with a uniquely singing tone and lyrical approach. 
“I used to teach him chords, whatever I’d learned 
at Juilliard,” Davis remembers, “and in return, 
I'd try to get Freddie’s tone.” 

His playing became more confident as he worked 
with Parker, Benny Carter, the Eckstine band, and 
finally groups of his own. He began to impress 
other musicians as he developed a distinctive 
sound. “Miles,” Gil Evans explains, “couldn’t 
play like Louis Armstrong because that sound 
would interfere with his thoughts. Miles had to 
start with almost no sound and then develop one 
as he went along, a sound suitable for the ideas 
he wanted to express. Finally, he had his own 
basic sound which any player must develop. Now 
many players keep this sound more or less con- 
stant. Any variation in their work comes in the 
actual selection of notes, their harmonic patterns, 
and their rhythmic usages. Miles, however, is 
aware of his complete surroundings and takes ad- 
vantage of the wide range of sound possibilities 
that exist even in one’s basic sound. He can, in 
other words, create a particular sound for the 
existing context. The quality of a certain chord, 
its tension or lack of tension, can cause him to 
create a sound appropriate to it. He can put his 
own substance, his own flesh on a note and then 
put the note exactly where it belongs.” 

It was with Evans as the primary influence and 
young arranger-players such as John Lewis and 
Gerry Mulligan assisting that Davis assembled a 
nine-piece unit for a series of Capitol recordings 
in 1949-50 (now available in Birth of the Cool on 
Capitol). More than any other single event, those 
records shaped the movement in modern jazz 
toward carefully integrated “chamber” groups. 
Here and abroad, the Davis records brought play- 
ers to a realization of the varied possibilities of 
group dynamics and a concept of modern jazz in 
which the solos are an integral part of the entire 
structure and texture of the work. The Capitol 
records, which included French horn and _ tuba, 
also underlined how much more colorfully stimu- 
lating the background textures for jazz improvis- 
ing could become. 

After a decline in the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s, Davis’ career began to rise again in the 
mid-1950’s, and has been spiraling since. He now 
receives well up in the four figure bracket for 
single engagements. He has ad libbed the score 
to a French film, Elevator to the Gallows, which 
will soon be shown in this country, and he has 
more offers of club and concert work than he will 
accept, for Davis refuses to work continuously. 
He rests and plans recording sessions at home for 
weeks at a time and will only work under condi- 
tions that he approves of. 
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Off the stand, Davis enjoys sports cars—he owns 
a Ferrari—and is considered the best dressed of 
all jazzmen. He, along with drummer Roy Haynes, 
recently appeared in a list of America’s male 
leaders in fashion compiled for Esquire by George 
Frazier. Davis is also much involved with physi- 
cal culture, and works out regularly at a New 
York gym as well as at gyms in other cities when 
he’s on the road. 


Davis is in addition a shrewd businessman. He 
invests successfully in the stock market and in 
real estate, and recently bought his own brown- 
stone in New York’s west seventies. He is happily 
married to a dancer, and through his wife, has 
become much interested in contemporary dance 
and hopes eventually to fuse modern jazz and 
dance in a television show. 


Musically, Davis has continued to grow. He has 
come to prefer a minimum of chords in the com- 
positions he and his group play. “When you go 
that way,” he explains, “you can go on forever. 
You don’t have to worry about changes and you 
can do more with the line. It becomes a challenge 
to see how melodically inventive you are. I think 
there is a return in jazz to emphasis on melodic 
rather than harmonic variation. There will be 
fewer chords but infinite possibilities as to what 
you can do with them.” Davis has also shown in 
his most recent album, Sketches of Spain on Co- 
lumbia, how wide-ranging a jazzman he is. With 
arrangement by Gil Evans, Davis has blended 
flamenco patterns and jazz with striking success. 
His playing in the set is impressive in its au- 
thenticity of phrasing and timbre. He _ has 
imaginatively absorbed the emotional nuances of 
Spanish music while keeping his own personal 
jazz inflections. 


Davis expresses no fears about the future. “I’m 
too vain in what I do,” he has said, “to play 
anything really bad musically that I can help not 
doing. If ever I feel I am getting to the point 
where I’m playing it safe, I'll stop. That’s all I 
can tell you about how I plan for the future. 
When I’m without an audience, I'll know it before 
anyone else, and I'll stop. That’s all there is to 
life. You work at what you do best, and if the 
time comes when people don’t like it, you do 
something else.” 


In Davis’ case, the time for his withdrawal from 
music appears to be far off. Each new album 
stimulates discussions among both professional 
musicians and among his audiences, and Davis 
has become a most effective endorsement of mod- 
ern jazz. British musician Victor Feldman was 
recently added to the Cannonball Adderley combo 
largely as a result of Davis’ enthusiasm. His own 
pleasure in making music and in surprising him- 
self with the results seems to be unabated. A jazz 
musician who has survived success and remained 
intact in integrity and musical enthusiasm, Miles 
Davis is one of the most pungently accurate wits 
in jazz. Musically, he has developed one of the 
major styles of his generation. He is still chang- 
ing that style, and growing as a player and writer. 
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I, PRACTICALLY all of the civilized nations of the world—the 
United States excepted —- symphony orchestras and opera com- 
panies are given government support, and this is a tradition of 
hundreds of years standing. If the United States has no such direct 
subsidy of music, it does engage in indirect subsidy. That is, through 
financing tours of musical organizations and individuals abroad, it 
helps to pay for the upkeep of such organizations and individuals. 

These facts, promising as they are in themselves, have so far 
had little effect on the policy of the United States within its borders. 
It is time we began to think about what we as a people should do for 
musicians here at home—those citizens who, like other citizens— 
plumbers and auto mechanics, teachers and preachers, doctors and 
lawyers—cue up at cafeterias, ride busses, dig out of snowstorms 
and put their children through school, but who, unlike most other 
citizens, are distinguishable not only by the instrument cases they 
carry but also by the lines on their foreheads and the harried look 
in their eyes. 

It is the aim of every government to be acutely conscious of 
the groups making up its population, to be fully aware of the func- 
tions of each and their contributions to the general good. Not a 
government but helps those groups which it believes further the 
nation’s goals. 

Our government, for instance, holds farmers to be especially 
worth looking after. Between 1951 and 1960 annual farm subsi- 
dies rose from $905,000,000 to $3,568,000,000. Another group the 
government helps prodigiously is businessmen. The $525,000,000 
deficit in handling business mail sustained by the post office in 
fiscal 1960 was made up by the government in its aid-to-business 
program. Other groups coming in for government aid are those 
engaged in air navigation and in maritime navigation—the air 
transportation industry to the extent of $228,000,000 last year and 
the water transportation, to the extent of $165,000,000. War veterans 
and victims of sudden disasters—hurricanes, earthquakes, floods— 
receive special grants. 

Why are these groups singled out for largesse? Because the 
life-blood of the nation must be kept circulating healthily—crops 
growing in its fields, goods transported coast to coast and abroad, 
business running on oiled wheels—no group a drag on the others. 
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It is a curious paradox that our govern- 
ment, so sensibly-minded in matters of grow- 
ing corn, disposing of farm surpluses by 
distributing low-priced lunches to school chil- 
dren, improving roads, sidewalks and postal 
service, and dispatching speedy help to hurri- 
cane sufferers, should remain blind to that 
group which gives cultural significance to the 
nation. 

For it is obvious that a nation whose citi- 
zens are not kept in living association with 
the best in music is not in a healthy state. 
Public concerts of the hundreds of amateur 
orchestras from coast to coast do not give 
such contact. For these do not come under 
the head of good music professionally per- 
formed. How can they, played as they are 
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by organizations whose members support 
themselves precariously by doing unsuitable 
work during much of the year, in order to 
keep themselves available for a three-month 
orchestra season? Nor do the dozen or so 
major symphony orchestras located in key 
cities suffice to uphold the musicality of the 
nation. On such fare musicians as a nation- 
wide group cannot thrive; citizens cannot be 
roused to proper pride in their musical or- 
ganizations; a sense of musical life cannot 
be sustained. 

The trend, moreover, is downward. More 
and more orchestras are switching to evening 
rehearsals, since the players must hold day- 
time jobs outside of the music field; more and 
more of our young singers are flocking abroad 
for experience and job security. According 
to current trade reports 350 American singers 
are now employed full season in Central Euro- 
pean opera houses. 

Let’s take a look at our neighbor to the 
north, a country notable for its steady growth 
in and aid to the arts. Last week we re- 
ceived the following release from the Van- 
couver Symphony Society: “The Canada 
Council Grant to the Vancouver Symphony 
Society amounts this year to $25,000 and in- 
sures another provincial tour by the orchestra 
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next March, this time in the Kootenays. Tour 
pre-planning sets the dates from March 20 
through 24, with children’s concerts and 
evening performances in Grand Forks, Trail, 
Nelson, Creston and Kimberley. There will 
be a special morning children’s concert in 
Castelgar March 22. The annual provincial 
tours by the sixty-eight-piece symphony and 
its conductor, Irwin Hoffman, have become 
much-anticipated events attended by more than 
50,000 adults and children since their in- 
ception.” 

This is but one of the ten symphony or- 
chestras Canada is subsidizing. Moreover, it 
is subsidizing opera companies, chamber 
groups, solo artists, music students, composers 
-—in all expending around a million dollars 


annually. It is doing this through the instiga- 
tion of the Canada Council appointed by the 
Canadian Government in 1957 after the lat- 
ter’s receipt of an endowment of $100,000,000, 
from two bequests. The Council determines, 
through on-the-spot observations by experts, 
which organizations and individuals are to 
receive grants and scholarships. It does not 
in any way interfere with the artistic policies 
of the organizations to which it gives as- 
sistance. Instead, it acts as an impartial body 
whose job it is to balance opposing (regional) 
interests and reconcile the conflicting de- 
mands of experts. “It’s a wonderful thing, 
this subsidy,” says Wilfrid Pelletier, con- 
ductor of the L’Orchestre Symphonique de 
Quebec—and all those who deal in music in 
Canada at the professional level agree with 
him. 


In a subsequent article, possible 
ways of instituting music subsidy 
in the United States will be dis- 
cussed, with suggestions as to 
how musicians themselves might 
help in the movement. 


Not that the United States government has 
not shown again and again that it is aware 
of the persuasive powers of music and the 
responsibilities of a country to stimulate mu- 
sic-making. The Voice of America continually 
beams musical programs overseas (with no 
payment to musicians responsible for it, how- 
ever). Musical scores, sheet music and re- 
cordings of American music are made avail- 
able at one hundred and seventy United States 
information centers abroad. A sum of about 
$2,000,000 is appropriated each year for the 
President’s Special International Cultural Ex- 
change Program. Annual Congressional ap- 
propriations allow for sending abroad special- 
ists in music, among them during the past 
eight years Thor Johnson, Virgil Thomson, 





Allen Hughes, Howard Mitchell, Paul Creston, 
Jesis Maria Sanroma, Malcolm Frager and 
Seymour Bernstein. 

American dollars have helped restore a 
number of old European opera houses and mu- 
sic halls which had been damaged by bomb- 
ings in World War II. The inconsistency in 
this latter move was pointed out in a letter to 
The New York Times by George Szell, Con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra. Comment- 
ing on an article stating that “With the finan- 
cial assistance of the United States, Germans 
are reconstructing the Berliner Philharmonic 
Building,” he adds, “Surely if the money of 
the United States taxpayers is being used to 
rebuild the home of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra, there cannot be any valid argu- 
ment against this kind of money being used to 
help and support our own organizations.” 

There are evidences that the United States 
government is becoming aware of its own 
inconsistencies. It is beginning to realize that 
musicians who are fanfared abroad also de- 
serve to be cared for at home. The WPA 
initiating a Federal Music Project in 1935 
was the first faint sign of this, even though 
this project was instituted as an emergency 
measure, tiding over musicians together with 
other segments of the jobless for the sake of 
the nation’s economy. 

(Continued on page thirty-six) 
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MAYWARD 
FERGUSON 


by Dom Cerulli 


@ “The Man Who Broke the Band Barrier” 
was the title given Maynard Ferguson in a 
“The Man Who 


Broke the Sound Barrier” is what many of 


recent magazine article. 


his fans like to call him. There is no doubt 
of it, the thirty-two-year-old trumpeter from 
Verdun, Quebec, has broken both barriers 
and seems destined to crack a few more. 

Nor is there any doubt that the formation 
of a big jazz-dance band is among the riskiest 
Smaller 
combos seem to be economically more feasi- 
ble. But Ferguson, through prodigious hard 
work, proved that a big band could be formed, 


of gambles in this day and age. 


kept together, and made a profitable venture, 
Since Maynard’s 
arrival, Sal Salvador, George Roumanis, Gerry 
Mulligan, Quincy Jones and Bill Russo, to 
name the first who come to mind, have 
launched individual and, at this writing, 
steadily working bands. 

About the sound barrier, Maynard can only 
shake his head and grin as modestly as he 
can. It is true that he plays with an upper 
register that is phenomenal, but it also must 
be noted that he has a fat and warm middle 
register, and is as well adept on the valve 
trombone. 


musically and financially. 


It was Ferguson’s stratospheric ability on 
trumpet that launched him on his American 
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musical career. He had one career going in 
his native Canada long before he crossed the 
border. 

He started studying music at the age of 
four with violin and piano lessons at the 
French Conservatory of Music in Montreal. 
He followed that with studies in saxophone, 





clarinet and trombone. Finally, at nine years 
of age, he decided on the trumpet. Among 
his first jobs was one in the trumpet section 
of the Black Watch Regimental Band. He 
later played with Stan Wood’s band in Mon- 
treal, then left to form an eighteen-piece 
orchestra with his brother. 
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By 1947, he had received numerous bids to 
join big bands, the most attractive from Great 


Britain’s Ted Heath and America’s Boyd 


Raeburn. Maynard decided on the radical 
Raeburn band, and his father drove him from 
Montreal to New York, where he promptly 
climbed aboard the Raeburn bus and started 
his stateside career. 

The word on Maynard’s awesome ability 
spread quickly. Ferguson jumped from Rae- 
burn to Jimmy Dorsey to Charlie Barnet to 
Stan Kenton, gaining more notice and a 
larger following of fans with each jump. 

He recorded a number of sides with Barnet, 
most famous of them being also the most rare 
All the Things You Are. The famous song 
was arranged as a showcase for some incredi- 
ble upper-register trumpet playing by Fergu- 
son, and the estate of the late composer Jerome 
Kern asked that Capitol Records withdraw the 
disc from circulation. Capitol complied, but 
those copies which were sold before the with- 
drawal have become collectors’ items. 


It was with Kenton, however, that Ferguson 
blossomed as more than a young man with 
the ability to blow flute parts on trumpet. He 
still went after the supersonic high notes, but 
he began to become a more mature soloist. 
During this period, he copped the first of 
three successive first place honors in Down 
Beat’s annual poll. 

Although he had been thinking all along 
of one day leading a band of his own, when 
he left Kenton it was to go into studio work 
on the West Coast. “It held a lot of security 
for me,” he explains. “But I always kept 
thinking of the band I wanted to have, even 
though I knew it wouldn’t be easy.” 

He and tenor sax player Willie Maiden ex- 
perimented for three years while he worked 
for Paramount. “We have a complete book 
for a band of seven pieces, nine pieces, and 
a half book for a band with twenty-three men,” 
he grins. “But we settled on twelve as the 
number of men in the band. It wasn’t. for 
economic reasons, but it turned out to be 
profitable that way, too.” 

The opportunity that put him in front of a 
band came in the “Birdland Dream Band,” 
which Maynard led into the New York Jazz 
Club and which contained a book written by 
everyone of note in jazz, and sections filled 
by everyone of note in jazz. That was Sep- 
tember, 1956, and that band, with personnel 
changes, exists still today. 

“Almost every swinging musician today 
wants to be a soloist and play jazz,” Maynard 
says seriously. “When you have twelve pieces, 
everyone gets a chance. There are no fourth 
and fifth trumpets, and no third, fourth and 
fifth trombones. These were the guys who 
usually sat around and wished they were blow- 
ing. 

“My conception of an ensemble is that all 
members must really be enjoying what they 
are doing and be happy in the band. 

“And with the kind of challenge modern 
music has become, the smaller the band, the 
easier it is for a rhythm section to help it 
swing.” 
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One of the factors in the band’s success, of 
course, is Ferguson’s trumpet playing. He is 
a leader of the old school—the Swing Era 
school, when a top-flight sideman would just 
naturally come to lead a band to showcase his 
horn. This was true of Harry James and 
Gene Krupa, both of whom went on to lead 
their own crews after building individual fol- 
lowings while with the Benny Goodman band. 
And it was true of scores of other Swing Era 
bandleaders. 

Maynard has updated this principle to keep 
up with the times. His band is built around 
excitement—the excitement of his trumpet, 
and the excitement of modern harmonies and 
rhythms. 

For a period several years ago, the main 
criticism leveled at the Ferguson band was 
that it reached a peak of excitement early and 
maintained it throughout the set. “You’re 
exhausted after hearing three numbers,” was 
a typical comment. Maynard has conciously 
worked his way out of this dilemma by making 
the pacing of a set, whether it is on a club 
stage or before thousands at a concert, an 
important factor in his band’s presentation. 
More and more ballads have been added to 
the band’s book. Material has come in that 
gives the band great depth and a wider range 
of mood. 

“We want a big, fat, low sound,” Maynard 
says. “It gives a natural pitch to the band 
and makes a sharp contrast to the things 
I do on trumpet.” 

And he’s aiming his music at an impres- 
sionable market—the nation’s colleges. 

“Kids today tend to rebel against the kind 
of music their parents liked,” he says seriously. 
“They want something they can feel is their 
own. I try to keep that in mind when I play 
for young college crowds.” 


More and more college proms and dances 
have been worked into the band’s schedule. 
And the band plays them straight, while the 
requests build for “some jazz” through the 
early part of the evening. Finally, in most 
cases, Maynard will ask the dancers to take 
five and gather around the bandstand for 
some listening music. More often than not, 
the young couples will sit on the floor around 
the stand and let the band roar. 

“They’re ready,” Maynard grins, “and so 
are we.” The band will play some of its con- 
cert numbers, with tempos ’way up and the 
brass screaming shrilly over the rest of the 
band. Then Maynard and the band have a 
captive audience. They play a concert set, 
and return to dancing for the remainder of the 
evening. The result is that the band has had 
a chance to unlimber and blow, and the audi- 
ence has been exposed to both personalities 
of the group. 

Maynard, himself, is so bright, so energetic, 
so enthusiastic onstage that his feeling spreads 
to the audience, and is reflected in the band’s 
playing. 

Birdland has been one of the band’s prime 
showcases. College proms and concerts have 
been another. But the band has made scores 


of concert tours, and has played the major 
jazz festivals from Newport west. 

Newport Festival director George Wein 
noted that “Maynard is an asset to any pro- 
gram. He’s dependable, and he gets an audi- 
ence off its hands. He’s a showman, and he’s 
got a good, musical band. Sometimes those 
two things don’t go hand in hand.” 


At the 1960 Newport Jazz Festival, the Fer- 
guson band’s set was so exciting that the 
United States Information Agency, which was 
making videotapes of the concerts for showing 
overseas as part of this country’s information 
service, rushed a tape of the Ferguson set to 
South America. 

Because of its size and its musical per- 
sonality, Maynard’s band is very flexible. It 
can—and does—play concerts, dances, con- 
cert-dances, stage shows, and club shows. “If 
we can do a three-hour dance with a concert,” 
Maynard says, “that’s an opportunity to make 
new friends for jazz. Having a dance book 
doesn’t mean we’ve gone commercial.” 

Maynard’s band works steadily, and utilizes 
off days for rehearsal. “We try, generally, to 
improve the book rather than just add to it,” 
he notes. 

Many musicians in the band, or some who 
were members of the band in the recent past, 
have contributed to the book. This is a 
healthy musical sign. In addition to scores 
by Maiden, there are also arrangements and 
originals by Slide Hampton, Billy Byers, Don 
Sebesky, Bill Russo, Bill Holman, Al Cohn, 
and many more. 

Occasionally Maynard steps away from his 
bandleading chore to create musical headlines 
in other fields. Most recently, he was guest 
soloist with the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Leonard Bernstein, in 
the world premiere performances of Bill 
Russo’s Symphony No. 2, The Titans. 

Maynard dutifully attended walk-through 
rehearsals of the score with other jazzmen in 
Marshall Brown’s Park Avenue apartment. 
Then he sat in with the Philharmonic brass 
section during the performance, waiting, self- 
consciously, for his cue. When it came, he 
played a part that staggered the audience. 
The murmur that ran through the staid Phil- 
harmonic audience at Carnegie Hall was cer- 
tainly induced by the spectacular nature of 
his playing and not by the over-all context of 
his role in the music. Even the music critic 
of the New York Herald Tribune shook his 
head in print. “Mr. Ferguson either has a 
lip of rock, or else he was using a mouthpiece 
with a bore the size of a sipping straw. Such 
sounds as he produced are nowhere in the 
trumpet register... ” 

For Maynard, it was another case of having 
been able to work his playing gift into a de- 
manding and unusual place in music. 

He takes his bandleading very seriously. 
For him it certainly isn’t all glamour and 
bows in the spotlight. 

“I consider being a bandleader one of 
the most creative things a person can be,” he 
says. “I also derive great pleasure from seeing 

(Continued on page forty) 
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What is the AVED/IS ZILDJIAN 
cymbal set-up of 
your favorite drum star? | 





Diagrams and photos of the Avedis Zildjian set-ups of peren- 
nial poll-winner Shelly Manne and 39 other top drummers 
are included in the 48-page book, “Cymbal Set-Ups of 
Famous Drummers.” Send coupon for your free copy. 


aveois LELDJIAN company 


39 FAYETTE STREET, NORTH QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S.A. 


Please send my free copy of 
“CYMBAL SET-UPS OF FAMOUS DRUMMERS.” 


NAME . cccccccccaccccccccc cece eee ee eeeeeeeeeeesescesecccccceccocs 
ABOREES cccccccccccccccccecccccccccccccececceeeeccecoeocoeceecces 
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DRUMMERS 


PEARL and SPARKLING plastic to recover 
your old drums. Also NEW PLASTIC DRUM 
SHELLS made to order. Write for free 
samples and information. 


A. F. BLAEMIRE 


4848 Yosemite Way, Los Angeles 41, Calif. 





STUDENT DRUM STICKS 


35a pair; 3 pair, $1.00 postpaid. 
Regulation Orchestra or Band Sizes. 
Dealers write for discounts. 


GEORGE’S MUSIC SUPPLY | 
617-619 State St. Schenectady, N. Y. | 
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MUSIC—A HOBBY OR A 
LIVING? 


To the Editors: 


We loan thirty million dol- 
lars to Turkey and throw out 
money to other countries and 
U. S. there are 
“kids” and grown people alike 
who would love good music, in 


in our own 


dance form, as well as other 
types of good music. It is a 
shame we can’t have a small 
portion of the 
away, actually 
we can 


money given 
given, so that 


educate our young 


‘people in good music and give 


others a chance to make a living 
doing what they really like do- 
ing, such as dance work, con- 
certs, etc. I am thankful my 
son is lucky enough to have 
the music education given at 
Central High of Tulsa under the 
leadership of Don Linde. 


Many people I know person- 
ally work daytime on jobs they 
hate and live for the nights 
when they can play in some 
band. One can’t make a living 
at it, so it is used as a hobby. 
Yet, many would give their bot- 
tom dollar to have an oppor- 
tunity to make a living out of 
music, to rehearse, to do more 
study and more practice. If it 
were only possible to make a 
living from this type of work! 


Foreign countries take our 
money and support musicians. 
Frankly I would work ten hours 
a day to improve myself, if it 
were possible te obtain a decent 
living out of music instead of 
working on jobs I don’t par- 





ticularly like but do out of 
necessity. 
. Perrie R. Johnson, 
Member of Local 94, 
214 West Oklahoma, 
Tulsa 6, Oklahoma. 


TWO CULTURAL STANDARDS 
To the Editors: 


It is heart warming to read 
the article “Federal Subsidy of 
Music” in the /nternational Mu- 
sician, and to hear of the Fed- 
eration’s unceasing efforts to 
attract government interest in 
the long overdue recognition of 
the musician and his rightful 
place in the universe. Such arti- 
cles are needed in the United 
States where the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not help the or- 
chestra in any way, and only a 
few municipalities think enough 
of their orchestras to give them 
aid. They know their orches- 
tras are a credit to our country 
and something to be proud of. 
Yet they have done practically 
nothing to help ease the terrific 
financial burden that every sym- 
phony orchestra has to face in 
order to survive. 

It is ironical to note that in 
Washington, D. C.. 
the government, the 
Symphony 


the seat of 
National 
Orchestra of that 
city receives not a penny from 
the government to help their 
own orchestra. This condition 
and other similar situations is 
nothing short of disgraceful. 
Reportedly the wealthiest na- 
tion in the world, the United 
States only subsidizes American 
(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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by Sam Ulano 


READING — HANDS — SET 


The key to my instruction work is: reading, hands, set. 
The study of drums for playing in the club date field and with 
a dance band fall into these three categories. 


Reading 


With reading the major key we can play a record session, 
work with a big band, cut a show, sight-read a show, do con- 
cert work and learn any new beat. Many new ideas develop 
through the drummer’s being able to read. 


Hands 


It is important to develop the hands to execute what we 
read. (Also we must be able to read what we try to teach our 
hands. A sort of tiger-chasing-his-tail situation, or “which 
comes first—the chicken or the egg?”) 


The Set 


Good reading and good hands alone mean absolutely 
nothing if we cannot transfer our pad ideas to the set itself. 
Controlling the set with the hands while reading brings the 
drums into clearer focus. With these three topics as a founda- 
tion, we can build our study work. 


Of most importance is reading. The hands can always be 
developed: the set work can always be worked upon but read- 
ing cannot be ad-libbed. I have seen many drummers open a 
new book and flip through the page quickly and then say, 
“Nothing! Stupid book! Why anyone would waste time writ- 
ing this is beyond me!” They say this without playing any 
part of the book, without digesting what is written and without 
giving themselves a chance to see if there is something to 
the material. 


The combination of reading, hands and set is not a new 
approach. But many do not realize this. It’s either the hands 
or the set. True, some top men have made it without reading, 
but not many. Through reading we can develop our hands. 
The key to better hands and better practice is practicing on a 
top grade pad: not a small piece of wood with either no rubber 
or composition rubber, but one with good rubber. It should 
be a large pad, to prevent it from creeping and moving away. 


(Continued on page thirty-four) 
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Osie Johnson is a name that gains in fame with almost every big show 
or big date in the New York area: Osie is tops among studio and 
free-lance drummers. It’s a name that has meant “new sounds in 

drumming” for Earl (Fatha) Hines . . . on recordings with Tony Scott 

and Dan Terry . . . on arrangements for Bennie Green, Dinah 
Washington and Carmen McRae . .. on an all-Europe tour with Illinois 

Jacquet. And always, Osie Johnson’s name and new sounds 

have linked with LupwiG, . .. MOST FAMOUS NAME ON DRUMs! 
Ludwig Drum Co., 1728 N. Damen Ave., Chicago 47, Illinois 

















7X 
Amzrawco 
world’s only thickness gauged drum heads 
As all good drummers know, the smate and batter heads of a drum must 
counter balance with micrometer piecision to attain—and maintain— 
the exciting new drum sound @f th ixties. Only Amrawco exclusive 
thickness gauging of heads gives y 0 such perfection . . . every time! 
¥ write for free gauge booklet detailinge-importance of correct head balance. 


E> - 


AMERICAN RAWHIDE MFG. CO., 11 H CH STREET, CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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All About Improvising 


(For all treble clef instruments.) 


Cat. No. 

501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING. 
Correct choice of Ad-Lib notes, 
jazz syncopation, how to com- 
pose modern rhythm choruses......$1 

498—PLAYING BY CHORDS. Ad-Lib 
figures applied to popular chord 
progressions 

958—AD-LIB. An instruction book for 
developing modern improvisa- 
TIOMS (32 PAGES) .....ccccerseserseereesseree 


$1.75 





490—HOW TO IMPROVISE. 


Com- 
plete tourse 3 











365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1,728 
modern two-measure jazz phrases 
to fit all chords 

ar yt and HOT PLAY- 

NG. Hundreds of improvisation 

po shown on all chords. A 

chord index locates many jazz 
phrases for any chord combina- 

tions $1 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ. 
New 21-page edition gives full 
analysis and examples of up-to- 
date jazz styles. For ail instru- 

ments 








$1.50 





499—HOW TO CREATE YOUR 
OWN JAZZ CHORUSES. Wal- 
ter Stuart's famous jig-saw 
system, all instruments. (39 
pages) 








$1.50 





902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. 
Typical examples in all popu- 
lar keys 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. 
Modern themes with ad-lib take- 
offs. For all treble clef instru- 
ments (chord symbols included)....$1 
78e—190 MODERN JAZZ PASSAGES. 
For all instruments. Four-measure 
examples, including chord sym- 
bols. $ 
56—JAZZ AD-LIB CHORUSES ON 21 
FAMOUS SONGS. Modern jazz 
solo improvisations for all treble 
clef instruments. Chord symbols 
included $1 
67—MODERN' BREAKS. 
breaks in all popular keys. 
all treble clef instruments) 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES. 
style blues examples for 
treble clef instruments ..............0 
491—HOW TO USE FOURTH INTER- 
VAL PASSAGES. New ideas for 
the ad-lib instrumentalist 
494—HOW TO USE WHOLE - TONE 
SCALES in modern jazz improv- 
isation 
502—HOW TO USE THE 12-TONE SYS- 
EM IN MODERN JAZ 











Up-to-date 
(For 





All About Harmony 
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523—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN HAR- 
MONY. A complete home- 
study course covering the 
popular approach to music 
theory. This is the necessary 
background for improvising, 
harmonizing, arranging, etc. 





$1.50 








54—MANUAL OF HARMONY. Basic 
music theory covering scales, 
chords, inversions, cadences 
04—-MODERN CHORD SUBSTITU- 
TIONS, chart of chords that may 
be used in place of any regular 
major, minor, and 7th chords...... 
522—INNOVATIONS IN MODERN 
HARMONY—For pianists, arrang- 
composers, organists. 33 


ers, 
pages 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELO- 
DIES. The principles of impro- 
vising correct harmonic progres- 
sions for any melody 


75 


All About Bhythm 


And Timing 


44—LESSONS IN RHYTHM AND 
SYNCOPATION. From the simp- 
lest to the most complicated 
rhythms. Fully explained. For 
all instruments 
930—RHYTHMS (Vci. No. 1). Exer- 
cises designed to eliminate strug- 
gling with syncopation 


931—RHYTHMS (Vol. No. 2) 





WALTER STUART 


Publications 


INSTRUCTIVE PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE MODERN PIANIST 


Cat. No. 
eer STYLING FOR PROFES- 
NALS. Practical hints on im- 
aie jazz accompaniments, 
walking bass, runs, breaks, etc. 


..$1.50 





521—HOW TO DEVELOP A MOD- 
ERN CHORD TECHNIQUE. 24 
pages of innovations in full 
chord piano technique, stud- 
ies that develop a contempo- 
rary jazz style. The only 
course Of its kind 2.0... $ 








376—MODERN CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS FOR PIANO. How to 
transform sheet music chords 
into modern extended chord 
positions $ 











11—MODULATIONS, 2 and 4 measure 


bridges leading from and to — 


popular keys 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
the right hand. Modern runs to 
fit the most used chord com- 
binations 
496—BITONAL CHORD PROGRES- 
SIONS. Exciting modern sounds, 
created by the polytonal system 
of playing in two keys simul- 
taneously 











80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. 
Full explanation and ex- 
amples of this modern piano 
style, including a block chord 
harmony chart $ 











88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. Examples and 
exercises for the progressive 
pianist 
508—THE GEORGE SHEARING PIANO 
STYLE. Illustrations of his typical 
chord progressions, copied from 
his recordings 





.50 





aa CHORD APPLICA- 
TION. How to use fourth 
chords, 9th, 11th and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano 
styling 








75 








48—l1th CHORD ARPEGGIOS. 132 
11th chord runs, the modern sub- 
stitute for 7th chords 

69—PIANO BASS PATTERNS. 

65—MODERN PARALLEL CHORD PRO- 
GRESSIONS. The harmonic back- 
ground for modern piano styles. 
How to create the “‘New Sound” 
in harmonizing basic scales 
63—PROGRESSIONS IN 13th 
CHORDS. Examples and exercises 
pce all variations of 13th 
chords as used in modern music.. 
901—PROGRESSIVE PIANO PATTERNS. 
Modern style jazz phrases in all 
popular keys 


66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMO- 
NIZATIONS. The modern way of 
harmonizing any melody note 
using unconventional chord 
formations 
504—-A NALYSIS OF CHORD SE- 


QUENCES, as used on recordings 
by George Shearing and Billy 





$1.00 





Taylor 


Cat. No. 





current 


be used with all 
standard song hits 





492—PIANO FILLERS. 32 pages of Runs, 
Intros, Breaks, Endings, that can 
and 
$1.50 








477—SWING STYLE FOR THE PIANO. 


$1.75 





(63 pages) 
435—PIANO HANDBOOK ON 


BOOGIE, BLUES, AND BARREL- 
$1.25 


HOUSE (28 pages) 
510—LATIN-AMERICAN PIANO IM- 
PROVISATIONS (by Noro Mo- 
rales). Authentic piano take-offs 
for the Mambo, Cha Cha, Me- 
rengue, and all other Latin beats. 
A “must” for every pianist 





940—NEW CHORDS FOR STAND- 
ARD HITS. Exciting, differ- 

ent harmonizations of all the 
best known all-time hits 











379—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO IN- 
TROS. $1.00 





904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For 
the right hand. In all popular 





keys 50 

10—MODERN PIANO RUNG. ............. $1.00 

493—MAMBO PIANO BASS. .............. 50 
353—-SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISA- 


TIONS. Ad-lib jazz phrases to 
fit the most used chord progres- 
sions 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS. How to play off-beat 
piano backgrounds 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MOD. 
ERN PIANISTS and how to apply 
them 
50—LATIN-AMERICAN RHYTHMS. 
How to apply over 
rhythms to the piano. 
09—MODERN PIANO 








INTRODUC.- 


30 Latin 
$ 


TIONS, in all popular keys.......... $1. 





9327—MODERN JAZZ PIANO IN- 
, TROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, to 
fit the 24 best-known stand- 
ard hits 











366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCAL- 
ISTS on the piano. Six effective 
styles of piano accompaniments 
clearly illustrated 
914—11th CHORD INVERSIONS. A 
modern chord study for the pro- 
gressive pianist, showing over 
300 positions of 11th chords...... 
375—ULTRA - MODERN HARMONIZA- 
TIO How to create new style 
effects through 
USES OF NarMONy .......cccccseeeereeeeeees 
370—SINGLE NOTE FIGURATIONS 
FOR STANDARD HITS. Typical 
modern piano ad-lib variations 
eae 
373—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ _ IDEAS. 
Polytonality, counterpoint and the 
Pe tone system applied to a jazz 
eat 


unconventional 


-50 


75 


$1.00 





345—MAMBO RHYTHM PATTERNS 
 , | ease 
497—INTERESTING PIANO VOICING. 
——— and studies for the 
odern pianist 

495— MODERN NINTH CHORD POSI- 
Tl » and how Yo use them. 
unusual chord 


New, ideas for 


pianists 





.50 


-50 


For All Musicians 


40—HOW TO WRITE MUSIC MANU.- 
SCRIPT. A study method for the 
music copyist 





489—DEVELOP SIGHTREADING (30 
pages of graded studies) 











959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE. 
A tested practical method that 
will improve your sight reading 





57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A 
scientific method with exercises 
that develop and improve the 
capacity for memorizing music... 


530—HOW TO PLAY BONGOS, TIM- 


BALES, MARACAS, CONGA 
DRUMS 


$1.95 





479—SWING STYLE FOR rnbanetien 


(47 pages) 





for musicians 


If you can’t read music 





Cat. No. 

76—HOW TO READ MUSIC. Com- 
lete self-instructor, treble and 
ons clef (23 pages) $1 

83—ALL KEYBOARD CHORDS 
PICTURE DIAGRAMS fer musi- 
cians who can’t read music (48, 
pages) 


Modern Jazz 
Piano Arrangements 
416—ART TATUM IMPROVISATIONS 


1 famous standard hits..$1.50 
ar7at, TA meh... IMPROVISATIONS 


$1.75 





13 famous standard hits..$1.50 
554—PLAY LIKE ANDRE PREVIN. 10 
Famous Standards as recorded on 
piano $1.50 
555—BUD POWELL. 4 piano transcrip- 
tions copied from records $1 
556—DAVE BRUBECK piano themes 
and improvisations as recorded..$2.25 
535—THELONIUS MONK PIANO 
SOLOS copied from records $ 
942—ERROLL GARNER PIANO SOLOS. 
24 pages of typical Garner Styl- 
EE SRE (FET eee $2 
402—GEORGE SHEARING INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF STANDARD HITS 
VOL. No. 1. 10 famous Standard 
Hits $1 
403—GEORGE SHEARING INTERPRE- 
TATIONS OF STANDARD HITS 
OL. No. 2. 10 famous Standard 
Hits $ 
S1I1—BILLY TAYLOR’S MODERN JAZZ 
SOLOS $1.75 














ae SHEARING PIANO 
OLOS copied from records 
soa O’FARRILL’S LATIN PI- 
ANO SOLOS copied from rec- 
ords $1.50 
929—JAZZ THEMES FOR PIANO by 
Shorty Rogers $1 
380—EXPERIMENTAL JAZZ SOLOS. 
Fresh, beyond the conventional 
shopworn phrases, looking to 
the future (For piano) ........ccscseee 








509—NEW DIRECTIONS IN MOD- 
ERN JAZZ. 21 pages of con- 
temporary fresh ideas for the 
modern pianist and composer. 
Interesting harmonic innova- 
tions, new styles and tech- 
niques $1.50 











377—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PIANO 
SOLOS. Perfect examples of the 
new « por $1.25 


ary styles 
FRIAR ORI 2 AOE RIE 
SONGWRITERS 








SER. A mathematical 
jig-saw device that can make 
up an unlimited number of 
original songs, melodies and 
chords complete. Practical 
and educational. You must 
see this to believe itl 


518—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC 
COMPO 











374—LESSONS IN SONG WRITING. 
Develop new ideas, proper form, 
correct harmony (25 pages)........ $1.50 

356—COMPLETE SONGWRITING 
COURSE. Melody, rhythm, chords, 

rhyming patterns, 


piano scores, 
58 pages.... 


song marketing, etc. $2.25 


Arranging Service 


LEAD SHEETS of your song, includ- 
ing melody, words and chord 
symbols 


COMPLETE PIANO SCORE of your 


song, including words and 

Chord symbols ....cccccereseereerseeee 12.00 
MELODY transcribed from your vocal 

recording, including chords ...... $ 8.00 
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WALTER STUART = ss 
Personal Correspondence 
a 
b i ti OF Al SIClall a is 
ee 
u b ica I 0 HL S Jazz Improvising 
4 all ag ae gg any seigp a tod rit- 
len just for you. Pay for each lesson as 
All About Theory For Your Library All About Chords Sie eee 
And Arranging Cat. No. ons WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
Cat. No. 
961—LIBRARY OF 148 STANDARD 524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS. 
HITS. Complete sheet music Every musician needs this Solos by Famous 
506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDE- h : 
RULE. Four separate slide pe — - —— eo oe book, which spells 
; i such as: ly an t ft i i 
eon 6 Som tae Soul, Embraceable You, Sep- 7,264 Th limerscancvndes JAZZ STARS 
and scales af a glance. tember in e Rain, Ain‘t ib: f 
Also 14 choices of harmoniz- Misbehavin’, $tormy Weather transcribed from records 
ing any melody note. Com- ete. COMpLOED nae rensienne $10 on ee ee Th Seay Cat. No. 
plete 7 Toe Sink er ae fo | SSBCTHE SOUNDS OF GERRY MULL. 
996—LESSONS IN EAR TRAINING erciane $1.75 524—CHARLIE. PARKER ORIGINALS 
AND ABSOLUTE PITCH ................ $1 529-83 FAMOUS SONGS every aw BF Saree genet . for $1 
musician needs. Melody, the most used chor 537-SONNY ROLLINS FREEDOM 
917—LESSONS IN DANCE AR- words, chord symbols, Ham- progressions are analyzed. Single SUITE as recorded - $1 
RANGING. Complete Course. $1.75 mond Registrations .........00006 1.50 prong ao to fit all mae 75 
i 0 ERS Se BEA SERES J $1 
—ARRA » 43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND 4 bw McKu- 
“Te Geules cae oF oo =) TN ANALYSIS. How to use chords sick copied from records sv $1. 
sate Tabata $2.00 as — iemerene for - eae Lye and ‘Oscait bea = 
rect IMPFOVISING, EFC. ......scssseeceeeeee rogressive jazz d 
ety gy 4 w FOR ORGAN 910—1,500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS. 532—MILES DAV S INTERPRETATIONS 
finding harmony notes for any Every possible chord eraqgestion 541 Dizzie GI E howe 
melody in any key ..........-cceccesees 50 526—-ORGAN INTRODUCTIONS. For yy i ace os a “UA AC copie “4 oa ged = gg .50 
907-HOW TO REHARMONIZE popular songs. Hammond reg- etc. e vg —— Ceren ey 551—JAZZ" PHONETICS, the style of 
SONGS. Instructions in finding SOOPEPIOM.. ...ccccsossecccnscescossnacsssencese $ 903-HOW TO USE 11m Miles Davis and Charlie Parker 
more modern substitute chords 08—EFFEC a OR and 13th fully amalyZed  ........scseseeseeceeee 
for conventional sheet music _° TIVE HAMMOND ORGAN CHORDS. Examples of modern eae COHN’S JAZZ WORKSHOP 
harmony 75 a mes of a chords applied to popular songs.. .50 for C, Bb and Eb instruments $1.50 
363—THE 12 TONE SYSTEM. Explana- penne Mh ny = novel tone 50 64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES. This 538—GREAT JAZZ ae as recorded 
shea enatt; Heaieabtaas of Gas aaa S ccccccccccceccssscoesescossossocce . — the basis for 1152 by famous jazz stars ...c.s.sscesseese0 
ern atonal music style... .50 30—HAMMOND NOVELTY EFFECTS, a pn pele gte 9 ro ne su4—the wg aang — pestanealinnnl 
913-100 MODERN NEW SCALES. An collection of amusing trick imita- of conventional chordSien.-... 50 SHDATY ROOSRS EkEiGiT ORKS 
: : < ~ we ' ONVENTIONA! CNOTAS........c0.00e00 ° 546—SHORTY ROGERS Seaseas ORKS 
unlimited source of new ideas tions for “entertaining” organists .75 912—CHORDS di 
fer modern pregrestive improv. — BUILT BY FOURTH IN- modern jazz arrangements .......... 
: we T DI TERVALS. A_ chart of ultra- 548—THE EAST COAST JAZZ SCENE, 
isation, beyond the scope of 33—COMPLETE CTIONARY OF d h h df 
traditional scales .........ccccsssesseeee 50 HAMMOND STOPS, correct inter- oan preg ee 543—DON luiort jazz ARRANGE. 
32-HARMONIZE AT SIGHT. 3 to 6 pretation of organ sounds q........ 78 conventional Chords scenes: $1.00 MENTS “$1.50 
° 
915—DICTIONARY OF 13th CHORDS. 2k EE ee bonis 
360-—-MOBULATION SIMPLIFIED. Every | | 996—POPULAR ORGAN STYLING. A chart of 132 extremely mod- . 
possible modulation shown in How to arrange popular CPN Z-part CHOPS ....ceccsssssreereeseesees d For Piano Teachers 
chord symbols (25 pages) $1.50 sheet music for the organ; P 
sree Le effective voicing, contrasting ROE AES SET OD ME 
styles of playing, etc. Ham- 528—HOW T 
525—LEARN TO WRITE PROGRES- mond Organ registration... 50) | All About Transposing PIANO 10 BEGINNERS. 
pianists, orgeniets. Asonel America’s most successful 
techniques, new sounds 59—CHORD SYSTEM OF POPULAR 41—HOW TO TRANSPOSE MU- Na oe ag 
through unique harmonies, ORGAN PLAYING. Explaining SIC, including special exer- $7.00 New ones ormerly 1.50 
rhythms, etc. The only book the principles of popular organ cises to practice treneposing ‘ plies xisanliermanse: $ 
GE BD TN <ccncisinieiemainel $1.50 ye eo using only melody at sight 
ANd Chord diagGrams ....cccccccesseeseee -50 
05—TRANSPOSING CHART, chang- 369—PLAY POPULAR PIANO BY 
- . ‘ 9 CHORDS. The sensational 
ing music to all Keys ....cssecseeseee 75 Walter Stuart system of pieno 
a b. eae yom 4 SIGHT. ~ auto- instruction without bass clef. 
matic transposing manual, every Cc lete “18 | - 
Strictly for eee possible transposition at your powers ceadlad atcha co 
fingertips (27 pages) ae FC lead sheets. For semi-ad- 
(A aN ee oe a 
Uw J TA | 14 teachers. Formerly $5.95, 
J Ad Lib Ch GUE GIUEES . cassenisintansccenenstennsnssaion 1.50 
azz “Li oruses ee 
Cat. No. 500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR..... 50 
A f h 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram as pantusns. Modek pecans ave ot 
503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most well as musical notation, Also lib solo arrangements written to order in FOR BASS 
used chord sequences as ae correct fingering, guitar ink. Transposed for Bb and Eb _instru- 
found in all popular music. reaks and transposing instruc- ments, chord symbols included for guitar, 74—MODERN BASS METHOD. A com- 
The ‘formula’ of all chord TOMS sererereresvenerssneseessesnsessarssnenarsrsnees $1.25 piano, organ and accordion solos. plete course with countless illus- 
COOGAN ccnmnnsimminns 50 oe-Sreet! ete ee Our staff writes for America’s leading trations, examples and exercises..$3.50 
. -lib jazz phrases to jazz artists. If you can read, but can’t 58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS. 
507—RIGHT HAND HARMONICS FOR fit the most used chord pro- improvise, this is your chance to play pro- How to find the correct bass notes 
GUITAR. Special effects and their QPOSSIONE  crccccccccccccccccccccccccsscssccccscocs 50 fessional style ad-lib jazz. from popular sheet music dia- 
application (by Norman Elliott)... .50 346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING Free list of the most played standard tunes. grams . 
62—CORRECT CHORDS FOR 100 FOR GUITAR. Modern double and WALKING BASS PARTS on any Famous 
STANDARD HITS .....ccccsssssssceessssess $2.25 triple string solo technique and MINIMUM PRICES standard hits written to order. 
S511-LATIN GUITAR RHYTHMS. (32 - “Novel ee 75 WRITE FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! ONLY $1.00 each chorus. 
IEE nicsiiititiadianecntinniniiaieiinimniind $1.75 m ENTS. New, different guitar 
rhythms for interesting small 
520— oe Pre wetland gg oe . — eal scnsscse nda ecient 50 MONEY BACK GUARANTEE MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 
Tie 344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR and 
caution anti ae Of 6s how to use them. 660 modern FREE CATALOG 
pein Se chords, diagrams, fingerings, no- 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS. Pro- : . BOX 805- 
CREE capled Them seserds ns fessional material .-cscscsencsensenon so | WALTER STUART music studio UNION, NEW JERSEY 
= % 358—GUITAR STYLING IN TENTHS. . - 
549 pean vey GUITAR IN 2 dex inital tae “okacan “aE tee Enclosed you will find $____ (] Send C.O.D. (minimum $2.00) 
EMI teresting effects ....ccccccccsescceseee 50 No C.0.D.s to Canada. 
350—THE GUITAR MAGIC OF LES Please send (list by number) 
995—MODERN ELECTRIC BASS PAUL. 48 pages of scintillating 
GUITAR UETHO. Complete wane wane ae ey 
GED cccntencecmnesnsensimecserinmnens 1 -_ R 
$ CHORDS. 60 pages ......ccccccccseeeee $1.5 PUBASS PRRET 
939—THE TOUCH SYSTEM. Thrilling, —- CHORD POSITIONS NAME 
exciting effects for amplified SUE IIIS. sieusclcsnasitenpnaventadontaices e 
SIT NUE cccchscecseinsnitaasistosossanie $1.75 73—ULTRA poo BOOK FOR STREET 
362—GUITAR RUNS. Modern tech- GUITAR. Professional runs, breaks, 
nique for improvisation on all fill-ins, endings, modulations, in- 
chords 75 troductions and accompaniments..$2.00 CITY. STATE 
2 
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TUX TROUSERS 


Formal jackets as dis- 
tinctive as your group’s 


or rag theme song. All luxury fab- 
$14.50 value $9.50 rics: shantungs, silk blends, 


and metailics. Grey, Red, 
Gold, Powder Blue, Royal, 
White. 

‘ . . . Styled with 
self-matching lapels, no cuffs. 
















Over 
Federation 


Field... 


pay. Pointing out the necessity 
of educating our members in 
these things, President Kenin 
stated we must do the job as 
labor leaders and lead our mem- 
berships down the right road. 

Secretary Ballard in his 


The mid-winter meeting of 
the Southern 
A. F. of M. locals took place 
at the Captain Shreve Hotel, 
Shreveport, Louisiana, on No- 


Conference of 


vember 12 and 13. This is the 
only one of the many Federa- 


$45 VALUE FoR $24.50 


Twi- Nighter 









Formal effect with 


tion conferences that can boast 
two international officers in its 
ranks. However, during the two- 


speech described the obligations 
of locals and their officers under 


the Landrum-Griffin Bill, Mu- 





tux trousers, casual 
with slacks. 







Order now 


or send for swatches 


. . . Same style as 
““Dayniter’’ without 
black trim. All colors. 


$45 VALUE FOR $24.50 


JACMIN MFG. CO., 120 WALKER ST., N. ¥. C.—WOrth 6-4132 





es 





SW/TCH 


to the 1orIO 





Teco rgan 


FOR EXTRA ENGAGEMENTS 
AND EXTRA EARNINGS 


PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE ACCLAIM, PLAY AND PROFIT FROM THE 
IORIO ACCORGAN. THE ONLY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IN TRUE STEREO SOUND. 


Playing the accordion enables you to play the newest instrument under the musi- 


cal sun... the IORIO ACCORGAN ... 


without additional training or study in 


technique. Actually you are doubling the instruments you have mastered, because 
the IORIO ACCORGAN is both a portable organ that combines over 1,200 mag- 
nificent tonal combinations with the lilting accordion to offer a brilliant new op- 
portunity of creative expression for every professional musician. 


Why ACCORGAN? Only ACCORGAN features the patented fast-action Novari 


keyboard, guaranteed against sticking . . 


. an IORIO exclusive . . 


. that has been 


hailed by all professional musicians and students. Only the 1ORIO ACCORGAN, 
a truly professional instrument, combines the majesty of the organ with the uni- 
versal appeal of the accordion. . . 


Lenny Herman, leader of “The Mightiest Little 
Band in the Land,” takes the lead on the IORIO 
ACCORGAN. lL. to r.: Stan Scott, Gumpy Com- 
fort, Lenny Herman, Charlie Shaw, Allen Shurr. 


and is first to do it . . . perfectly! 


Truly two instruments in one, ACC- 
ORGAN can be played separately 
as an Accordion, or as an Electric 
Organ, or together. 


The IORIO ACCORGAN is now be- 
ing demonstrated and used profit- 
ably by leading artists. ACCORGAN 
can be seen, tried, tested, heard and 
purchased through your favorite 
music store or write 

IORIO INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
164-03 Clayton Rd., Jamaica 33, N. Y. 


Territories are open for franchised 
dealers. Your inquiry invited. 
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sicians Guild activities in Los 
Angeles, the new agreements 
with the major studios in Holly- 
wood, why the location for the 


day meeting there were four 
international officers present: 
President Kenin, Secretary Bal- 
lard, Vice-President William J. 


Harris and Executive Officer Congress of Strings is again 
E. E. “Joe” Stokes, the lat- being changed — from Puerto 
ter two being members of the Rico to the campus of Michigan 
Southern Conference from Dal- State University — and the suc- 


cess of the New Band Contests. 
It was a stimulating meeting— 
one provocative of thought. 


<2 


A. H. Thorpe, President of 
Local 148, Atlanta, Georgia, 
writes us that vice-president of 
the local, R. E. (Bob) Jones, 
elected to fill a newly 
created judicial post by At- 
lanta’s Mayor William B. Harts- 


las and Houston respectively. 
President Kenin went over a 
number of matters regarding 
Federation affairs for the bene- 
fit of the delegates. He particu- 
larly dwelled on Pension Plans, 
stating he hoped all officers and 
members would keep in mind 
their responsibilities in this re- 
gard. He said these are times 
when fringe benefits may be 
quite as important as take-home 


was 





Four officers at the Southern Conference. Left to right: International Secretary 
Stanley Ballard; Steve E. Grunhart, secretary of the Southern Conference; 
International President Herman Kenin; Robert A. Hogan, president of Local 
116, Shreveport, Louisiana, the host local for the Southern Conference. 
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...our consistent poll-topper whose 
study and mastery of his instrument 
and his music are clearly shown in 
the respect given him by musicians 
and public... because J. J. Johnson 
is an uncommonly fine and intelligent 
individual as well as musician, we are 
proud to know him and to say that 
J. J. plays a King. 


J THE H.N.WHITE COMPANY 
= | 5225 Superior Ave. « Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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R. E. (Bob) Jones, vice-president of Local 148, Atlanta, Georgia, takes the 
oath of office on assuming a judicial post newly created by Atlanta’s Mayor 


William B. Hartsfield. 


Left to right: Mayor Hartsfield, Judge Jones, A. H. 


Thorpe, president of Local 148, and C. L. Sneed, secretary of that local. 


field. He is now president over 
general court, a division of the 
Municipal Court. 


Bob has been an employee of 
the city 
First, he was in the city tax 
collector’s office, then 
ferred to the police department. 
He was policing on the morn- 
ing watch during part of the 
time he played drums in the 
W.S.B. staff orchestra. 


for twenty-six years. 


trans- 


Later he attended Atlanta 
Law School, graduated and 
passed the bar examination, 


transferring to the City At- 
torney’s office under the super- 
vision of Jack Savage. For a 
number of years he served as 
city claims attorney. | 

Local 148 members are proud 
of Bob and wish him all the 
luck he justly deserves. We are 
sure the Mayor made a wise 
choice. 


Bob has been a delegate to 


the A. F. of M. conventions for 
the past three years. 


a 


Local 134, Jamestown, New 
York (shortly to have its six- 
tieth birthday), has pledged 
$1,000 as the local’s part in fi- 
nancing a new Park Band Shell. 
The local’s Secretary, George T. 
Butler, told the Mayor of James- 
town, Carl F. Sanford, “We are 
deeply interested in a project 
of this kind for we feel that it 
will be an iinportant asset to the 
community, as well as to the 
promotion of live music and 
other related activities of in- 
terest to the citizens of James- 
town.” 


+ 


February 19 is the date 
planned for the celebration of 
the golden anniversary of Local 

(Continued on page forty-two) 





Two fifty-year members of Loca! 128, Jacksonville, Illinois, were presented 
life membership cards on December 19 at a recent party honoring the or- 
ganization’s sixtieth birthday. Left to right: Glenn Skinner receiving a life 
membership from Lloyd Bieber, vice-president; and Adam Ehrgott, secretary- 
treasurer for the past forty-two years, receiving his life membership from 
Earl Rabjohns, president. 








CANNON 
BALL 


... whose first ‘first’ in the Down Beat 
poll is fitting tribute to an imaginative 
musician who is an articulate spokes- 
man for the world of jazz and music 
generally. We tip our hat to Cannonball 
Adderley, proud that his alto saxo- 
phoneisand has been a King Super-20. 
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New! STAN KENTON | 
Manuscript Dance Band Series! | 


Arr. for 5 Saxes, 4 Trumpets, | 
4 Trombones & Rhythm Section. | 
ALL 6 Only $13.50 

5 Arranged by Lennie Niehaus. 
(1) Artistry in Boogie. 
(2) Artistry in Bolero. 

(3) Dynaflow (Arr. Stan Kenton). | 

(4) Jump for Joe. | 

(5) Opus in Chartreuse. | 

(6) Opus in Turquoise. 

. Singly $2.50 Each} 

Also send for complete ORK catalog. 


Terminal Music Supply, Inc. 


Dept. IM, 113 W. 48th St., N. Y. 36. | 
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Ve 10M -10):14-5 6 -_ . ; 
tem eek a ece for all instruments 


Of all the materials used in jazz the so-called “blue notes” and 
“flatted fifth” are probably the most typical of this style of music. 
The blue notes are a minor third above the tonic (first step of scale) 
f and the dominant (fifth step of scale). In the key of C major the blue 

notes would be Eb and Bb, in the key of Eh they would be Gb and Db. 
: The flatted fifth in the key of C is Gh; in the key of Eb it would be A. 
Since the beginning of jazz these blue notes have been used to 
strongly identify the jazz style. The more serious music of George 
Gershwin makes Beal a use of such blue notes, thereby establishing 
a strong jazz feeling in his compositions. 


oe ee ee ae ee ee " be . 
A typical illustration of blue notes and the flatted fifth is shown 


in the following jazz theme in the key of G. The blue notes are Bh 
and F, the flatted fifth is Dp. In order to make it easy in locating 
these notes, a small “x” is marked on top of each blue note. 
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Additional illustrations of blue notes are found in the next three 
examples in the key of C, Bh and F. Once again blue notes are marked 
on top of the music. 
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In the third example (key of F) the blue notes are Ap and Eb, : 
the flatted fifth is B. In the fourth measure the F is marked as a blue a 4 
note in relationship to the D7 chord of that measure. Inasmuch as , 
. hlue notes are a minor third above the tonic or dominant seventh ‘ $A 
chords, secondary blue notes are created by modulating into another : 
key. In this instance, a D7 would be a dominant seventh chord in the L, the 7, hY/) . 
key of G and the note “F” becomes a blue note in relationship to this L 7 
new key, even though the melody modulates back to the key of F in 
the following measures. Y Sf / ‘ 
, FOMALY Of, MAMMALS - 
: ° 
In the next example several secondary blue notes are illustrated. 
The key is G major. Bb and F are blue notes in relationship to the 
key of G. In the second measure “G” is a blue note in relationship 
TA e si 
to the E7 dominant seventh chord. In measures number three and five JIMMY RANEY 
“C” is a blue note in relationship to the A7 chord. jazz artist 
4 Flaten lait 
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- Several typical modern jazz improvisations on the chord progres- on radio, TV, and 
bh, sion C-B7-C-A7 are shown in the next three examples. These chords ‘rave notice'’ Jazz label 
A. are found in many popular songs, e.g. “Whispering,” “Dream” and recordings 
others. Blue notes and secondary blue notes are used extensively; they 
to are marked on top of the music whenever they appear. Each example 
Be is in a different key. ‘b 
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Close study of these illustrations should enable the student of 
improvisation to recognize blue notes as well as secondary blue notes 
in relationship to the key and chords. By making use of these notes 
in composition or ad-lib playing, the most typical jazz sound is created 
through the choice of such notes. 


E Copyright 1960 by Walter Stuart. 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page twenty-six) 





orchestras and other cultural 
projects while on foreign soil; 
nothing whatever is done for the 
same groups at home. All con- 
gratulations to our American 
Federation of Musicians’ Presi- 
dent Kenin, who has been meet- 
ing with groups of government 
representatives in Washington, 
in the hope of cracking the 
shell of indifference amongst 
them. 


I think I am correct when I 
say that in no other country 
in the world do professional 
musicians in orchestras of the 
smaller communities find it 
necessary to take outside jobs 
in order to survive. Only the 
conductor, business manager 
and other personnel have full- 
time jobs, leaving the perform- 
ing musicians who are, so to 
speak, the orchestra, with limit- 


ed time and means to satisfy 
themselves and give to their au- 
diences of their best. This is 
not the fault of the symphony 
associations of the various or- 
ganizations, who do their best. 
It is a situation which could be 
remedied by citizens awakening 
to the just needs of musicians 
and championing causes such as 
Robert Frost, Herman Kenin 
and others are fighting for. 
The people of the United 

States should come to a better 
understanding of the problems 
of those members of the human 
race, who perform on their in- 
struments for the sheer joy of 
making music together. 

. Howard Nichols, 

Member of Local 171, 

Viola principle, 

Springfield Symphony, 

Springfield, Massachusetts. 








APPROACH TO PRACTICAL DRUMMING 


(Continued from page twenty-seven) 











The next requirement is a music stand for reading books, and 
a place to set the pad so that we can practice daily, following 


the same pattern. 


The strangest part of the equipment problem is that many 





use the same drums they have had for years: big bass drums; 
old, tired-out warped cymbals; beat-up brushes; the same drum 
heads for twenty years; bad pedals; oversized tom-toms; poor 
sounding socks; out moded materials all. They want to earn 
a night’s pay but are not willing to invest in proper tools and 
equipment. These cannot possibly compete with drummers who 
have the latest of tools, the newest of books, records, teachers 
and approaches, and who put in conditioning time and study. 


If you need a new approach to drumming try reading, 
hands, set. This practice routine can change you overnight. 
Buy new reading books, get better practice pads and supplies 
for your hand conditioning work, and, if your drums are 
from the year one, get rid of them. 


Many professionals of long standing have stopped training 
and wonder why they don’t play better or read better, when 
their minds have stopped gaining new ideas. Like a fighter, or 
a ball player, or a trumpet man, or any other top man who 
must train to stay in condition, we must also keep in training. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The Magic of the Opera, a Picture Memoir 
of the Metropolitan, with a series of con- 
temporary photographs by Gjon Mili, text by 
Mary Ellis Peltz, design by Tina S. Fredericks. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. $10.00. 


A certain opera lover, who because of his 
position in the world of music has been able 





carded in a dressing room. Now we seem 
to see our friend the opera lover passing 
with other bemused audience members out 
into the lobby, brushing by the bust of Ca- 
ruso, swinging open the glass doors, and 
going out into a street and into a life made 
endurable only because opera and the things 
of opera exist. 

It is a deft stroke that no names are shown 
with the photographs. One takes them the way 
one takes singers onstage—in their roles. Only 
afterward need one refer to the back of the 
book and learn that Caruso and Callas, Tosca- 
nini and Galli-Curci, Flagstad and Nilsson, 
have given us this sense of a life more real 
than life itself. 


The New Edition of the Encyclopedia of 
Jazz, by Leonard Feather. 520 pages. Horizon 
Press. $15.00. 


This book contains a skillful condensation 
of the history of jazz, from its first appearance 
as played by brass bands at picnics and for 
street marching to its 1960 status as concert 
medium. Mr. Feather believes jazz to be a 
synthesis of “rhythms of West Africa; har- 
monic structure from European classical mu- 
sic; melodic and harmonic qualities from 
nineteenth-century American folk music; re- 
ligious music; work songs; and minstrel show 
music,” and treats its history accordingly. He 


(Continued on the following page) 





to do much toward widening opera’s scope 
in America, has patterned his whole phi- 
losophy of life on what he sees and hears 
at the opera. The fates which pursue the 
Tristans, the Don Giovannis, the Canios 
and the Wozzecks are the fates which pur- 
sue him. No loves to him are like the 
loves of Martha, of Mimi, of Louise and 
Tosca. No triumphs, no tragedies in real 
life but pale before those of opera. Always, 
even in his sleek ultra-modern office he 
is storming the imaginary citadel, kissing 
the shadowy hand, raising the figurative 
dagger. To be with him is to be treated 
to opera in its essence, its stark contrasts, 
its constant cri ., its realer than real loves. 


It was thus with a special sense of satis- 
faction that we spotted this friend of opera 
among those photographed in the early 
pages of this volume, as one of the audi- 
ence members come early to chat with his 
confreres. We were sure, after this good 
start, the volume would be good. 


We were not wrong. This instinct for 
rightness is characteristic of the book 
throughout. The three responsible for it— 
photographer, writer, designer—do not al- 
low themselves once a lapse. The inaugural 
night back in the “eighties, the great fire, 
the Golden Age, the reign of Gatti-Casazza, 
are shown in a series of aptly chosen photo- 





graphs. The contemporary scenes—a con- 
ductor “sitting lonely and apart dreaming 


of a perfection that always floats beyond 
him,” a stage manager haranguing at re- 
hearsal time, a director teaching sword- 
play, a prompter in his box—all these ad- 
here to the line of the fabulous, the fan- 
tastic, the phenomenal. Backstage shots are 
quite as eloquent: the piled scenery; masks 
in a huge frame; scene painters at their 
work; the costumes hanging in a line. The 
section, “Great Moments” — Pagliacci in 
his anguish, Carmen resisting arrest, 
Madame Butterfly scattering petals, Vio- 
letta toasting the joys of the moment—are 
the very epitome of opera. 


But finally, even in this volume of some 
two hundred photographs and situations, 
the curtain must go down. Appropriately 
come photographs of curtain calls, of lights 
going out, of a ballet slipper lying dis- 
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ionized: 


It’s like a miracle, as molecule by 
molecule the bell ofa musical instrument 
takes shape seemingly out of nothing 
but blue water. This is the way Coprion 
bells of some model Conn cornets, 
trumpets and trombones are made: 
Copper ions in an electrolytic process 
are deposited as metal with crystalline 
grain structure that parallels the bore 









of the bell. This is why even the loudest 
notes played on an instrument with 
Coprion bell will never “‘crack’’ . . . the 
parallel crystals slide over one another 
when vibrated, instead of jamming 
together. The miracle of Coprion is 
another exclusive development from 
Conn Research Laboratories. Ask your 
Conn dealer for a demonstration. 
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SUBSIDY UNDER THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


(Continued from page twenty-three) 


In 1951 came the first real murmurings of 
concern for musicians for their own sake, with 
the passage of a bill allowing tax relief to 
non-profit symphony orchestras and opera 
companies. Then, in 1956, legislation was 
passed granting a Congressional Charter to 
the National Music Council, which was at 
the time an organization of forty-five na- 
tionally active musical associations that had 
a combined individual membership of some 
800,000. It had been founded in 1940 for 
the following purposes: to provide a forum 
for the free discussion of problems affecting 
the musical life of the country; to speak with 
one voice for music; to provide for the inter- 
change of information between the member 
organizations and to encourage coordination 
of effort among these organizations; to or- 
ganize surveys or fact-finding commissions 
whenever deemed necessary; to encourage the 
advancement and appreciation of the art of 
music; and to foster the highest ethical stand- 
ards in the musical professions and _ in- 
dustries. There are now fifty-three member 
organizations (of which the A. F. of M. is 
one), which have a total individual member- 
ship of over 1,228,000. General Meetings are 
held twice annually, and the Council’s Execu- 
tive Committee meets six times a year. The 
Council is the only national musical organiza- 
tion to hold a Congressional Charter. 

Then, on September 2, 1958, Congress au- 
thorized the National Cultural Center and set 
aside nine acres along the Potomac for its 





construction. The law directed President 
Eisenhower to appoint a Board of thirty Trus- 
tees and an Advisory Committee on the Arts. 
President Kenin, one of the members of this 
board, stated, on receiving the appointment, 
“TI welcome this opportunity to aid in build- 
ing a national home for the American living 
arts, and commend the 
Congress for taking this long-needed action. 
The United States has been the only major 
country in the world which does not recog- 
nize and support its native arts and artists 
in any organized degree. There is much to be 
done in this field, and I believe we must work 
overtime to correct the previous indifference 
toward one of America’s greatest resources, 
namely, its musicians, artists, writers, actors, 
dancers and poets. By helping them we also 
help our symphonies, theaters, universities and 
cultural foundations.” 

It may sensibly be argued that a mere 
building or group of buildings in Washington, 
even if dedicated to the arts, can do but little 
to spark the idea of general subsidy, especially 
since only the ground is made available by the 
Federal government, while the money for the 
construction of the facilities must be raised 
by “voluntary contributions.” 

Still, this act brings with it a new concept 
of the nation’s capital, as a patron, defender 
and stimulator of the Performing Arts. It 
implies recognition of music and musicians as 
a significant aspect of our society. 

It is a beginning.—Hope Stoddard 


Enthusiasm for good music is evidenced in the large attendance at a recent Fort Worth (Texas) Symphony 
Children’s Concert presented under the auspices of the Music Performance Trust Funds of the Recording 
Industries. 
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(Continued from page thirty-five) 


gives as some of its special milestones: Louis 
Armstrong’s appearance in New York in 1924; 
the Dorsey band’s beginning in 1934; Benny 
Goodman’s band starting the swing era in 
1935; Glenn Miller’s band’s success in 1939; 
the rise of Duke Ellington and Count Basie: 
and, with the 1940’s, the emergence of the 
new jazz. In spite of confused and contra- 
dictory elements—and no type of music has 
a more complex history—Feather manages to 
follow the mainstream while indicating the 
side currents. 

The section, “The Anatomy of Jazz,” is 
even more unusual. Nowhere else to our 
knowledge has the structure of this music form 
been so thoroughly delineated. For instance, 
the illuminating statements: “It is not the 4/4 
beat that gives jazz its rhythmic character, 
but the shifting accents, the syncopation and 
rubato, the rhythmic and tonal nuances within 
each measure and through the measures, all 
of which can be accomplished in any time 
signature”; and, “Rhythm in jazz is princi- 
pally a matter of how the notes are placed 
and of how they are played.” Effects which 
“defy notation” are indicated, and the three 
kinds of melodic improvisations are described. 

The biographies — even gone through in 
rigid alphabetical order—make exciting read- 
ing. For, in tracing the rocky road to the 
jazzmen’s success, they bring into strong relief 
the extraordinary obstacles which most of 
them encounter: the guitarist who, blind from 
birth, played and begged on the streets while 
in his teens; the singer who peddled herb 
tonic for a medicine show; the trumpeter who 
at the age of ten had his right arm amputated 
after it was crushed between two streetcars; 
the improvisor who at the age of nineteen 
learned arranging from a fellow patient when 
he was bedded by tuberculosis; the leader who, 
on winning $3,000 in a lottery in Panama at 
seventeen, brought his mother and sister to 
the United States; and the trumpeter who, 
when he lost his leader (murdered on the 
bandstand) as well as his horn (destroyed in 
a fight), and his teeth, retired to New Iberia 
for a spell, where he hauled sugar cane in the 
rice fields and was a teacher in a WPA pro- 
gram. 

Chaucer’s pilgrims journeying to Canter- 
bury never had it like this—or did they? 

In Gunther Schuller’s contribution, “Jazz 
and Classical Music,” he sensibly points out 
that in “this age of synthesis,” it becomes a 
matter of using all of the materials available 
wherever they lie, that jazz itself is a cross 
breeding of European and African musical 
traditions, that the marriage of the two idioms 
has naturally come at the very time that many 
instrumentalists have mastered the art of per- 
formance in both areas. He discusses those 
who have aided the movement: players expert 
in both types; jazz men who have gained a 
classical exactitude; and classical composers 
with an empathy for jazz. He sketches possible 
future developments.—H. E. S. 
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Orie Amodeo, 

Robert Di Dominica, Andy Fitzgerald 
Alan Ross, Anthony Saffer, Joe 
Soldo, Walter Wegner . . 
just a few of the top ranking profes- 


. these are 


sional players who are establishing 
new concepts in woodwind doubling 
with the Armstrong alto flute. For 
beauty and richness of tone, for 
accuracy of intonation and overall 
mechanical excellence there has 
never been an alto like it within 
hundreds of dollars of the Armstrong 
price! Ask to try this truly exciting 
new Armstrong creation — at your 
favorite dealer's! 
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builders of the complete range of open 
Pipe voices — the name to remember in 


flutes, piccolos, alto flutes, Es soprano 
flutes 
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AMERICAN COMPOSER 





Ford Foundation grants are brightening the lot of Amer- 
ican opera composers in several locations. The Metropolitan 
Opera Company is commissioning a work by Marc Blitzstein. 
The San Francisco Opera Company will produce Blood Moon 
by Norman Dello Joio for its fall season. The Lyric Opera of 
Chicago will produce Vittorio Giannini’s The Harvest in the 
fall. The New York City Opera is especially blessed. For the 
Ford Foundation is giving a flat $30,000 production subsidy 
for each of six new operas. Douglas Moore’s Wings of the Dove 
will be given in the fall, with the second and third likely to be: 
Carlisle Floyd’s opera dealing with the South after the Civil 
War and Robert Ward’s opera based on Arthur Miller’s The 
Crucible. 

The one hundredth birthday of American composer Ed- 
ward MacDowell was celebrated by the Orchestra of America 
with a concert on January 18. Marjorie Mitchell was soloist 
in the composer’s First Piano Concerto. Richard Korn con- 
ducted. 

The Community Symphony of Chicago, conductor Leon 
Stein, will play MacDowell’s Indian Suite No. 2 March 19. 

Roger Sessions conducted his Third Symphony at Oberlin 
College Conservatory of Music on January 15. This sym- 
phony was written on commission from the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, which premiered the work. 


The “Music in the Making” Orchestra, which is devoted 
entirely to the performance of new music, opened its ninth 
season January 6, in the Great Hall of the Cooper Union in 
New York. American composers on this program were Parks 
Grant of Oxford, Mississippi; Netty Simons of New City, 
New York: Elie Siegmeister of Great Neck, Long Island and 
Gordon Binkerd of Urbana, Illinois. 


The San Francisco Symphony, under the direction of 
Enrique Jorda, presented the World Premiere of Charles 
Cushing’s Cereus January 4. This work was commissioned by 
the Symphony Association in the American Music Center 
Commissioning Series under a grant from the Ford Foundation. 


In the December issue an announcement was made of the 
special series of contemporary music programs presented by 
the Kansas City Philharmonic under Hans Schweiger, which 
is featuring the works of several American composers this 
season, among them Henry Cowell, Leonard Bernstein, Paul 
Creston and Lukas Foss. Our announcement stated this was 
being done “for the first time this year.” As a matter of fact, 
this is the fourth successful season of the series, called “Con- 
noisseur Concerts.” 


The February 19 concert of the Charleston Symphony, 
Geciirey Hobday, conductor, will be a “Parade of American 
Music”: Gould’s “American Salute,” Scarmolin’s “Night,” 
Kirk’s Concerto for Orchestra, Kay’s Suite for Orchestra, and 
“Symphony Story of Jerome Kern,” a work arranged by Robert 
Russell Bennett. 
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No musical knowledge needed. Low cost training 
by experts. Records giving true piano tones, tools, 
instructions furnished. FULL TRAINING in piano 
repair—and how to line up work for big, steady 
earnings. Electronic tuning also taught. Write 
today for FREE illustrated booklet. 
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Bradleinh BAND JACKETS || RESOLUTIONS ADOPIED By THE UNION LABE! 
Braoletol pacrory pricep AND SERVICE TRADES DEPARTMENT 


‘the sound of quality’ 
AT 1S 49th CONVENTION 


Assorted year ‘round quality fabrics. 
Fully lined, sizes 34-52. Regulars, 
longs and shorts IN STOCK. Send 
for free brochure. Black and mid- 


- In accordance with the action of UNION LABEL AGREEMENTS 
night blue tux pants — $9.75. 


the International Executive Board WHEREAS, The efforts of the trade union 
at its meeting in Miami Beach, Fla., movement to create a greater demand for goods 
the following resolutions adopted peau 0 ogres by — eee 8 con- 
. - centrated in the publicity and promotional cam- 
unanimously by the 49th Conven paigns of the Union Label and Service Trades 
tion Union Label and Service Trades Department, make it vitally necessary that these 
Department, in San Francisco, Cali- goods and services —marked by Union Labels, 
fornia. are reprinted for the infor- Shop Cards and Service Buttons—be readily 
’ 


= available to the consumers of our nation when 
mation of our members. they buy and when they spend; and 

WHEREAS, For union products and services 

to be properly identified as such it is necessary 

RESOLUTION TO PROTECT THE that they bear the recognized emblems of or- 

INTEGRITY OF THE ganized labor—the Union Label, the Shop Card 


and the Service Button; and 

UNION LABEL WHEREAS, Agreements providing for the af.- 
fixing of Union Labels to products and for the 
use of Shop Cards and Service Buttons must be 
negotiated between the union concerned and the 
; 7 ge ad employer; therefore, be it 
or quality and ue; an “ i RESOLVED, That the Union Label and Service 

WHEREAS, The Union Label is becoming in-  qyades Department, in convention assembled, 


> 





WHEREAS, The Union Label has won in- 
creasing recognition by consumers as a symbol 
of decent working conditions and as a guarantee 


BLAZER 1 —— CARDIGAN 
forors!7.90 ESiorsl7.50 29t'5..17.50 


3 5 
PLAIDS 18.50 PLAIDS 18. 0 creasingly ne — — —" oe our urge its affiliated national and_ international 
efforts to protect our hard-won working con- unions to make every possible effort to arrange 


ditions and extend union benefits to the unor- for the goods and services produced by their 


SOLID COLORS: red, pink powder lime, 
ganized; and members to be identified as union goods and 


maroon, grey, tan, yellow, royal. 
PLAIDS: red, green, blue, grey, yellow. a. oo ie oes * Raps i se services through negotiated Union Label agree- 


- , nents; and be furthe 
Bradleigh Clothes eOtors 17.50 PLAIDS 18.50 guarded so that products bearing a Union Label RESOLV ED, peng affiliated national and 


100 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11, NM. ¥. WA 9-7575-6 are actually made under union conditions; there-  jnternational unions of this Department be urged 














fore, be it 
: ° : to furnish the Department the details of such 
RESOL tone — Bg 9 = Con- agreements arranged between our affiliated unions 
meen vention assembled call upon all affiliated inter- ang their employers in order that maximum 





national unions to make sure that all products 
and services bearing their Union Label, House 
Card or Service Button, are manufactured or 
serviced in their entirety by members working 


publicity and promotion might be given to this 
information. 





TT 5 H | iT) n ES { 0 under union conditions. UNION LABEL WEEK 
m. ° ° | ae WHEREAS, A high point in the continuing 
: | UNION LABEL PROMOTION efforts of the Union Label and Service Trades 
12 Piedmont Street Department to bring about an _ ever-increasing 
| WHEREAS, The Union Label, Shop Card and demand for goods marked by Union Labels an 
| a SS “ , i - for services identified by Shop Cards and Servic 
Union Button are the greatest potent weapons _MppsesivisP ge Messi 
COC CMM LCTT HME) | tie 'Srceaised iabor. motceest, 1 tete “iatthe Buttons comes about with the annual “observanc 
face of the wide spread of anti-labor laws being of UNION LABEL WEEK, which each year 


enacted throughout the United States; and starts with Labor Dey and extends through 1s 
following Sunday; 


RD, 


~ a - : . d 
Aa he WHEREAS, The former Governor of the State a . — 
FLUTES == i — %, R.) of New York, Averell Harriman, stated in a WHEREAS, During UNION _LABEL WEEK, 
= SAAD | recent Special Message to the Union Label and trade unionists and their families and friends 
PICCOLOS F | Service Trades Convention, “The Union Label all over the nation make use of this unusual 
: ‘ | performs two important economic and social °PPOrtunity to favorably impress the general 


Ritts Wind te te & heleeih aackeet entails public with the accomplishments of the trade 
" : ; . ye ‘ union movement and the high quality of union 
competition based upon improper working con- - 
REPAIRS — All Makes ditions, low pay, and low health standards. goods and services; therefore, be it 
| RESOLVED, That the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department, in convention assembled, 
officially designate the periods, September 5-11, 





Second, it assures consumers that they are buy- 
ing quality goods produced by the highest skills 
of our American workers’; and 
ona " 1960, and September 4-10, 1961, as UNION 
HE Ss, has bee speate stated the . ae . 
WHEREAS, It has been repeatedly stated that 1 ines WEEK for those respective years and 


e io abel on all sts is a Sleeping 3 
n.¥. Branch: Wim. 5. HAYNES CO. ll — - a oe a a ve _——. call upon all AFL-CIO national and international 


. and can only it I sal , cad 
u ‘ J , ors pe > trade 
ness of the members of the organized labor ee Se ener en a ae 


157 West 57th Street, New Vork 13, nV. } movement, by demanding the Union Label on union movement to effectively observe and cele- 


all their purchases for their personal benefits — —— and 7 ae —e 
and the benefits of the Fair Employer who dis- “eliagg tee mat tie resesution Be yen 
to the 3rd Convention of the American Fed- 


FLUTES PICCOLOS REPAIRS — All Makes | plays the Union Label; therefore, be it eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 


RESOLVED, That this Convention go on record 
instructing the delegates to introduce suitable 
resolutions in their respective unions to initiate 
a more intensive Union Label promotion cam- 
paign, on a national scale; and, be it further 

RESOLVED, That the dedegates attending this P 


DE MIRE’S MARCHING oicers urge all aiatd ipa colons tocaupetes PARTICIPATION IN 
a Union Label committee in their respective lo- YNION-INDUSTRIES SHOW 


EMRB cals; said committee to participate in the Union 
Label promotion activities of the Union Label WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Union-Industries 


Organizations, requesting that body, in conven- 
tion assembled, to also officially designate the 
periods, September 5-11, 1960, and September 
1-10, 1961, as UNION LABEL WEEK for those 


respective years. 














: : . and Service Trades Council in respective lo- Show, produced annually by the Union Label 
PRICE Approved by college and univereny band directors. calities, and procure for the convenience of and Service Trades Department of the AFL-CIO, 
, This patented adjustable chin rest is a valuable non- their members, information where Union Label serves as a dramatic example of the good rela- 
w/ $3. 25 pressure device which enables the brass musician to goods and services may be purchased. o—_ ae pan anal - hee - = 
. . - aku a « e e pic ers a € gniig 8 e 
—— .. ce ap ah firm muscular ———— " high quality of the sr and skills oot serv- 
Enjoy the benefit of playing your instrument for longer ices of union workers; and 

iod f ti i 4 : fati i LOCAL UNIONS AFFILIATING WHEREAS, This massive exhibition of all- 

periods of time with less fatigue and greater clarity. WITH UNION LABEL AND - : ths: 
Fully Guaranteed. Models available for French horns things union carries to the visiting public a last- 
y ° - ' SERVICE TRADES COUNCILS ing and favorable impression of organized labor’s 
cornets, trumpets, tenor trombones or baritones, and important position in the economic life of our 


WHEREAS, The By-laws of the Union Label nation and benefits that all enjoy because our 


symphony trombones or tuba. Special rat hool 
= y tele P es to sc and Service Trades Department, AFL-CIO, state unions and their employers work harmoniously 











bands and retailers. Specify your model when ordering. that every union affiliated with the central together for the common good; and 
m body or the state body that has been chartered WHEREAS, The benefits that organized labor 
Nato Manufacturing Co pany by the AFL-CIO, is eligible to affiliate with a receives from this method of telling labor's 
BOX 1143 BERKLEY, MICHIGAN Label Council that has received a charter from story to the general public in action-packed 
the Department; and displays where union members actually are at 





WHEREAS, Some unions do not have Union work producing the goods and services upon 
= om os ow as es ee a a leo . Labels, Shop Cards, or Union Buttons with which our nation’s economy depends accrue to 
—_ which to mark the products their members pro- all segments Po the trade union movement; 


duce or services they perform; and therefore, be i 
j LEARN MORE ABOUT 5 WHEREAS, These organizations have equal RESOLVED, "That the Union Label and Service 
need for the benefits derived from the proper Trades Department, in —— — 
harnessing of union purchasing power and should offer its sincere appreciation to the national an¢ 
t o LP's & Scores ’ Method Books | join ate 4 with their fellow ahem whose goods international unions which make this huge ex- 
e Correspondence Course and services are more readily identified by such hibition possible by participating in it; and 

* emblems and take an active part in this all be it further 
j e Degree Course e Diploma Course j important work; now, therefore, be it RESOLVED, That. our Department extend a 
RESOLVED, The Union Label and Service warm and hearty invitation for all national and 


{ FOR INFORMATION . . . WRITE: Trades Department in convention this 15th day international unions in the AFL-CIO to take an 
Unions affiliated with the Department to instruct show, which is scheduled for May 6-11, in Wash- 

° their chartered local unions to affiliate with the ington, D. C., and for these national and in- 

4 Wb Lebel Council in their area. ternational unions to invite their fair employers 
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of September, 1959, request the International active part in the 1960 AFL-CIO Union-Industries 
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to also participate in next 
be t further 

SOLVED, That this resolution be introduced 
at the 3rd Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 


year’s event; and 


SUPPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
POLITICAL EDUCATION 


WHEREAS, Throughout its history, the trade 
union movement has through its dedicated ef- 
forts and hard-won attainments brought count- 
less benefits to millions who toil; and 

WHEREAS, The organized labor unions of 
the AFL-CIO not only develop and make possi- 
ble these benefits for workers through the 
process of collective bargaining but go on to se- 
cure and make more permanent these gains 
through other activities such as political action 
and the guiding and harnessing of the buying 
power of trade union members; and 

WHEREAS, It is vitally important, not only 
to the workers of our nation, but to all other 
citizens as well that the public officials who 
conduct the affairs of government and who are 
elected by the voters of our land must be per- 
sons who understand the problems of those who 
toil and are not unjustly opposed to the needs 


and requirements of working people; and 
WHEREAS, The AFL-CIO Committee on Po- 
litical ‘ducation justly deserves and greatly 


needs the fullest measure of support from 


every segment of the trade union movement in 


carry out successfully the important 


there 


order to 
task which it is designed to accomplish; 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Union Label and Service 
Department, in assembled, 
encouragement to COPE in 
ts endeavors that lie ahead and that this Con- 
vention call upon all our affiliated national and 
chartered Union 
Trades Councils to urge their 


Trades convention 


yifer its warmest 


international unions and our 
Label and Service 
members to register and vete on Election Days 
und to actively support the AFL-C1O Committes 


on Political 1 


education. 

APPRECIATION TO AND 
SUPPORT OF AFL-CIO 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
WHEREAS, The official monthly magazine of 


the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations The AFL-CIO 


American Federationist—is an unusually well- 
written, informative and accurate publication 
and one which serves the trade union movement 
in a dedicated and outstanding manner; and 
WHEREAS, By featuring many special articles 
dealing with our Department’s progress and 
activities and stressing to its readership the 
vital importance of insisting on Union Labels, 
Shop Cards and Service Buttons when buying 
and spending, this official trade union publication 
has immeasurably helped expand the field which 
we endeavor to reach with the message of labor's 
distinctive emblems; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That the Union Label and Serv- 
ice Trades Department, in convention assembled, 
express its sincere gratitude to The AFL-CIO 
Americun Federationist for this invaluable co- 
operation and assistance; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That our Department urge all 
union members and their respective organiza- 
tions to even further strengthen and expand the 
capabilities of this fine labor publication by 
subscribing to The AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tionist; and be it further 
RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be 
furnished by our Department to the Executive 
Officers of the AFL-CIO, to all AFL-CIO na 
tional and international unions, to the AFL-CIO 
Director of Publications and to the Managing 
Editor of The AFL-CIO American Federationist. 


APPRECIATION TO THE 
AFL-CIO NEWS 


WHEREAS, The official weekly 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organizations—the AFL-CIO News 

is outstandingly noted for its readability, the 
completeness of its coverage of news in the field 
of trade unionism and its importance to all of 
labor in 
accurate and authentic 


newspaper of 


organized furnishing to the individual 


union member accounts 
of labor news as it occurs; an 

WHEREAS, This official AFL-CIO publication 
devoted quantities of 
toward effectively carrying the 


has so generously great 
its valuable space 
message of the Union Label, the Shop Card and 
the Service Button and of our Department's 
aims and purposes and activities to its member 
ship and thus added tremendously to the effec- 
Department's pro- 
motional and publicity endeavors; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Union Label and Service 
Department, in assembled, 


tiveness and scope of our 


Trades convention 


make this expression of our sincere apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation and assistance received 
from the AFL-CIO News; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this Department urge all 
union members and their respective organizations 
to further strengthen and support this fine labor 
publication by subscribing either individually 
or in union group subscriptions to the AFL-CIO 
News; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by our Department to the Executive Officers 
of the AFL-CIO, to all AFL-CIO national and 
international unions, to the AFL-CIO Director 
of Publications and to the Editor of the AFL- 
CIO News. 


UNION INSURANCE AGENTS 


WHEREAS, The principle of patronizing Union- 
made goods and Union services has been advo- 
cated by organized labor from the earliest days 
of its existence: anc 

WHEREAS, The principle has proven itself to 
be sound on both moral and economic grounds 
wherever it was applied in an intelligent and 
collective fashion; and 

WHEREAS, The fundamental principle applies 
to insurance with the same force and for the 
same reasons that it applies to any other com- 
modity or service, and particularly so when we 
are mindful of the fact that when an insurance 
company formulates an insurance’ policy, it 
writes into the policy a’ of the benefits that 
the insured is to receive, as well as the cost of 
the policy; and whether the insurance policy is 
sold by a Union insurance agent or by a non- 
Union insurance agent, the benefits and the cost 
to the insured are identical; and 

WHEREAS, The insurance workers organized 
within the AFL-CIO have now merged into one 
union, thus eliminating any question of who 
the organized workers are. In view of 
considerations, there is reason why or- 
ganized labor ought to transact all insurance 
matters with members of Insurance Workers In- 
ternational Union, affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
In view of these practical and moral reasons, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this Forty-ninth Conven- 
tion of the Union Label and Service Trades De- 
partment of the AFL-CIO, in the City of San 
Francisco, earnestly declares that the  time- 
honored principle of patronizing union-made 
goods and union services is as applicable in the 
purchase of insurance as it is to the purchase 


these 
every 


of any other commodity or service and therefore 
this Convention urges all officers and members 
of organized labor to patronize union insurance 
agents. 


IN SUPPORT OF AFL-CIO’S 
FUTURE PROGRAMS 


WHEREAS, In the difficult times that un- 
doubtedly lie ahead for the trade union move- 
ment of America as a result of the bad features 
of restrictive labor legislation recently adopted 
by the Congress and signed into law by the 
President of the United States, the idea of 
trade union members mutually supporting each 
other by spending their union-earned wages for 
goods and services identified by Union Labels, 
Shop Cards and Service Buttons becomes even 
more vital and important than ever before; and 

WHEREAS, It also becomes even more neces 
sary for all segments of the trade union move- 
ment to mobilize our forces into one determined 
effort to continue to bring lasting benefits to 
union members and their families as well as to 
all citizens of our land; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Union Label and Service 
Trades Department, in its Golden Anniversary 
Convention assembled, pledge our wholehearted 
and unlimited support to the over-all efforts of 
our parent body, the American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
in its plans and programs which will be developed 
to marshal the 





strength of the trade union 
movement and move forward confidently and 
with continuing courage toward labor’s  time- 


honored goals of improved conditions and wages 
for all who toil. 





WANT MORE GIGS? 


LEADERS and ENTERTAINERS 

Today a band has to do more than play! 
Entertain! Put on your own show with a NEW 
15-minute comedy routine at the mike. Get 
manuscripts by a top TV writer. (Not ‘‘corn.’’) 
Adaptable for monologue or duo. MONEY- 
BACK GUARANTEE. Yow can’t lose! EXTRA: 
A 10-minute M.C. act. Series No. 1—25 min- 
utes of material—$3.00. 

VIN HEALY, 825 West End Ave., N. Y., N. Y. 








Distributed by GUILD GUITARS, INC., 300 Observer Highway, Hoboken, New Jersey 


JIMMY WYBLE rear Guitarist FEATURED WITH 
BENNY GOODMAN & RED NORVO. 





Guile ete 


PACIFIC MUSIC SUPPLY CO., Los Angeles - 


TARG & DINNER, INC., Chicago 
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Income Tax Highlights for Musicians .. . 


(Continued from page nineteen) 


C. Gifts received from anyone other than an 

employer. 

Sick payments. 

Workmen’s Compensation payments. 

Unemployment insurance benefits. 

Damages received from certain lawsuits. 

Dividends: 

(1) First $50 of any dividends. 

(2) G. I. Insurance or from mutual in- 
surance companies. 

I. Group insurance premiums paid by em- 


Om mS 


ployers. 
J. Money or other property received by in- 
heritance. 
K. Scholarships. 
L. Unrealized appreciation in property value. 
M. Veterans’ benefits. 


IV. CREDITS 

A. Of course, each person who has had 
taxes withheld is entitled to a credit for such 
amounts. Your form W-2, showing the total 
earned and the total deducted must be attached 
to your form, and where you have several all 
must be attached. 

B. Dividend Credits. You get a credit up 
to 4% of your taxable income, for certain divi- 
dends left after the dividend exclusion. The 
following dividends may not be credited, how- 
ever: 

(1) Life insurance dividends. 

(2) Dividends from tax exempt corpora- 

tions, or exempt cooperatives. 

(3) Dividends from foreign corporations. 

(4) Dividends from corporations doing 

business in the United States’ posses- 
sions. 

C. Retirement income equal to 20% of 
your total retirement income may be credited, 
up to $1,200. (Schedule K, page 4, form 
1040). 

D. Credit for amounts of social security 
payments over-withheld. If, because you 
worked for more than one employer, more 


than $144.00 has been withheld for social 


security tax, add all over that amount to the 
“Income Tax Withheld” column on page lL. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS 


A. Record keeping: 


1. Remember, the burden is always on the 
taxpayer to prove his figures. 

2. It is best to keep as complete records as 
possible. These records may be demanded by 
the government. Internal Revenue Service 
does, however, recognize that complete records 
on such items as entertainment expense are 
nearly impossible to keep, so that they will 
accept memoranda, which are indicative of 
the items for which deductions are. claimed. 
Please note, however, that some items such as 
hotel bills, train tickets, and automobile mile- 
age should be accurately kept. Every entry 
of a deduction should be backed up by some 
kind of supporting data—if only a memo to 
yourself, 


B. Filing Category: 

1. Split income provisions, available to 
married couples only, in the form of a joint 
return can save you money. Check on this. 

2. If you are not eligible for a joint re- 
turn, you may be eligible to file as a Head of 
Household. This, too, can save you money, 
although not as much as a joint return. 


C. Helpful Booklet: 


The Internal Revenue Service has published 
a pamphlet, “Your Federal Income Tax,” 
I.R.S. Publication No. 17, which costs 40 
cents and may be obtained either from your 
District Office, or by writing to: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

You may find this little booklet of value. 

D. A word to the wise: 

These things slip up on you, don’t wait 
until the very last minute to fill out your 
return. You may find that by taking your 
time and giving serious thought to your in- 
come tax, you may effect a sizable saving. 





— 
TO ALL LOCALS q 


The AFL-CIO labor press serves a valuable pur- 
pose in communities throughout the United States, 
not only in that it provides the primary means 
of communication between members of organized 
labor but also in that it presents views which in 
many communities would otherwise be slighted 
or totally neglected. It remains a clean, sharp 
and effective tool in presenting labor's purposes 
and ideals not only to members of the AFL-CIO 
but to the general public. 


We therefore urge our A. F. of M. locals to 
support and patronize the labor press and in so 
far as is possible see that its contents are made 
available to our members in their respective 
; communities. 











MAYNARD FERGUSON 


(Continued from page twenty-five) 


guys develop as soloists on the band. I feel 
then that the band has helped them as much 
as they have helped the band. Someday, | 
hope to be in the position Benny Goodman 
and Stan Kenton have found themselves in, 
where most of my competitors come out of 
my own band.” 


To illustrate it a bit oddly, Maynard likes 
to recall the time when his band was playing 
a dance at the exclusive Woodmere Country 
Club on Long Island. He received the usual 
requests for “a little jazz concert,” and com- 
plied. But as the band swung, rain began to 
fall. However, the well-dressed dancers hud- 
dled around the bandstand in the rain to hear 
the music. And when it was over, an elderly 
gentleman strode to Maynard and pumped 
the bandleader’s hand. “That was wonderful,” 
he declared, “why, this band is as hot as. . 
well, as the Casa Loma Band.” 


Maynard grins when he tells the story, and 
adds, “That sounded pretty strange at first, 
but when you stop to think of it, it was the 
highest compliment that man could pay us.” 


The Casa Loma Band may be a musical 
memory these days, but Maynard and his band 
are making the same kind of jazz history. 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 





AT HOME 
* Tuning 
* Regulating 
* Repairing 


Piano tuning is a well paying, 
uncrowded profession. The num- 
ber of able tuner-technicians is 
at a serious low. 















Here is your op- 
portunity to com- 
bine your talents 
with your many 
contacts to en- 
hance your pro- 
fessional and fi- 
nancial standing. 


THE BRYANT 
ACTION MODEL 


An actual size model of a piano 
action to make learning easy. 


Write for free booklet today! 


Niles Bryant School, Dept. B3 
3731 Stockton Bivd. 
Sacramento 20, California 

Please send me your free booklet 


“Piano Tuning Pays” 


Name 





Street. 
City. 
State. 






























ORCHESTRA COATS 


White Single Breasted Roll Lapels $5.00 


slightly irregular 
New Tuxedo Pants (lightweight)....$7.95 
KALE UNIFORMS CH 3-1985 
607 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago 7, Ill 








Ad Lib Solos 


New styles. 10 for $1.00. Trumpet, a 
cordion, Saxophone, Clarinet, etc. 
ernize your PROFESSIONAL REPERTOIRE; 
SMALL COMBO LIBRARY, guitar fill-i -ins, 
walking bass with alto or tenor sax, uni- 
son specials. FREE CIRCULARS. 

WIN NEHER 
1800 County Street Laureldale, Pa. 











DO YOU WRITE 
SONGS? 


Quality Records Made 
Of Your Songs 


Send $1.25 for LP Sample Record 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
ADRIAN LORAINE 
RECORDING STUDIO 


HAMMOND 
INDIANA 


444 HIGHLAND 
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Minutes of the Special Meeting of the 
INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Beverly Hills, California 
October 24 through November 5, 1960 


Beverly Hilton Hotel 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
October 24, 1960 


The meeting is called to order by 
President Kenin at 10:00 A. M. 

Present: Kenin, Harris, Ballard, 
Clancy, Repp, Stokes, Kennedy and 
Murdoch. Executive officer Manuti 
excused for the entire meeting due 
to illness. 


In addition to the above, Phil 
Fischer, Federation’s Studio Repre- 
sentative, and Ernie Lewis, Assis- 
tant to the President in the Western 
Office, are also present. 





President Kenin explains that 
because of Taft-Hartley and Lan- 
drum-Griffin Laws there are many 
times during the course of a day 
when his office is called upon to 
make rulings which require the 
advice of legal counsel. He states 
that he is able to obtain the services 
of attorney Jerry Adler as a special 
legal consultant in his office. Secre- 
tary Ballard and Treasurer Clancy 
explain that this arrangement will 
greatly facilitate problems that 
arise in their offices wherein legal 
advice is required. 

On motion made and passed, it 
is decided that the President be 


| authorized to engage Jerry Adler as 


a special legal consultant. 


The following are admitted: Max 
Herman, Vice-President of Local 
47, Lou Maury, Secretary of Local 
47 and Leroy Collins, Financial 
Secretary of Local 47; member 
Keith Williams, President of the 
American Society of Music Ar- 
rangers; Gilbert Grou, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Society of 
Music Arrangers, and Jimmie De- 
Michele, Local 47 representative for 
Arrangers and Copyists. 

President Kenin explains that the 
Federation is desirous of getting 
an expression from. representative 
groups who work in the motion pic- 
ture industry as to the proposals 
which they feel should be made to 
the motion picture producers in the 
forthcoming negotiations. 

These members present a list of 
the proposals which they desire to 


have incorporated in the contem- 
plated new motion picture agree- 
ment. 


Members Williams and Grou are 
excused. 


The following are admitted: Mem- 
bers Richard Bernstein, Jules 
Migeff, Murry Gerson, Harry Taylor 
and T. J. Ferguson, Assistant to 
Phil Fischer. 

They present a list of proposals 
which they desire to have incorpo- 
rated in the new motion picture 
agreement. These members make 
it clear that their primary goal is 
to get rid of the present day-rate 
in effect for their services. 


Members Bernstein, Migeff, Ger- 
son, Taylor and Ferguson are ex- 
cused. 


A recess is declared at 1:20 P. M 
The session reconvenes at 2:20 
P. M. at which time Henry Kaiser, 
Federation General Counsel, is pres- 
ent. Also present is Sam Middle- 
man, Assistant to Phil Fischer, Fed- 





eration’s Representative in the 
motion picture industry. 
Members Rudy Friml, Ray Lee, 


and John Dart, representing “side- 
line” musicians, are admitted. They 
discuss with the Board various pro- 
posals which they feel should be 
presented in the forthcoming mo- 
tion picture negotiations. 

Members Friml, Lee and Dart are 
excused. 





The following are admitted: AIl- 
bert Falkove, Myer Bello, Sam Gold- 
man, George Berres, and Al Sapa- 
roff. 

These musicians were members 
of contract studio orchestras prior 
to the elimination of same by the 
Musicians Guild’s contract of 1958. 
They discuss with the Board vari- 
ous proposals which they feel 
should be presented in the forth- 
coming motion picture negotiations. 


Members Falkove and Berres are 
excused. 





Member Marty Berman is admit- 
ted and explains conditions which 
he feels should apply on the pro- 
posed new contract. 





Members Bello, Goldman, Sapa- 
roff, and Berman are excused. 





Members Norman Hirsberg, Alex 
Gerschinoff and Abe Luboff are ad- 
mitted. These members relate their 
ideas as to what the demands on 
the motion picture producers should 
be. 





Member Allen Cobletz is admit- 


ted. 


All of the above members discuss 


matters concerning the contract 
negotiations. 
Members Hirsberg, Gerschinoff, 


Luboff and Cobletz are excused. 





The session adjourns at 6:40 P.M. 








Beverly Hilton Hotel 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
October 25, 1960 
The session is called to order by 
President Kenin at 10:00 A. M. 
All members present except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti, who is ex- 
cused. 
(Continued on page forty-nine) 













MAN THEY’RE 
4 EEL-ECTRIC! 








Slippery as an eel and 
fast as greased light- 
ning .. . that's Holton 
Oil! Gives you swifter 
action, better protec- 
tion, it spreads faster 
and more evenly. Dis- 
cover for yourself why 
Holton Oils are first 
choice of musicians the 
world over. Pick up a 
bottle today! 


FOR SLIDES 
VALVES 
KEYS 


NEW 


ELECTRIC Olt 








aT 


SWITCH Some 
AMPLIF IERS 


Electric Guitars 
Accordion Pickups 


» Dan Blasucci, the 
popular owner of 
Dan’s Music Center in 
Keansburg, New Jer- 
sey, was formerly a 
saxophonist and clari- 
netist with such top 
bands as Russ Mor- 
~ and Joe Venuti. 
till making local ra- 
dio and television appearances, Dan finds 
time for music instruction at the Red 
_ Catholic High School, Red Bank, 





Instruction in all instruments except vio- 
lin, are offered at his four-year-old stu- 
dio. Recitals are held +wice annually and 
Dan has been responsible for forming a 
number of teenage bands in the area. 
“There are so many types of Premier 

tars to fit every budget and individual 
student taste that | nearly always recom- 
mend them to my students. Premier 
amps almost never need repair.” 


Get all the facts about Premier. 
See your local dealer or write 
for free descriptive literature, 








AMPLIFJERS 
ELECTRIC GUITARS 


// ACCORDION PICKUPS 


SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY 


559 Sixth Avenue, New York 11. 











Patronize the advertisers in 
the International Musician 
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ALL MODELS NOW EQUIPPED 
WITH NEW SWIVEL HANDLE 
WHICH SWINGS OUT OF THE 
WAY FOR RHYTHM PLAYING 





PATENTED 


TRUE VIBRATO 
Price $55.00 


COMPLETE WITH MOUNTING INSTRUC- 
TIONS and NEW SET OF BIGSBY STRINGS 


MODELS FOR ALL CONVENTIONAL 
AND THIN GUITARS 


SOLD DIRECT BY 


PAUL A. BIGSBY 


8114 EAST PHLOX STREET 
DOWNEY, CALIFORNIA 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 














The amazingly dif- 

a Cd EMCEE ferent Entertain- 
a er’s publication. 
“ Contains original material. 
Patter, Skits, Novelties, Paro- 
dies, Monologues, Dialogues. 
Special offer of 7 different 
issues and booklet of comic 
song titles; a mountain of 
material, $4. Money-back 
Bz ——- EMCEE, Desk 15, 
x 983, Chicago 90, Ill. 


ACCORDION TEACHERS! 


Complete catalog from world’s largest pub- 
lisher of accordion music. Solos, duets and 
band numbers in every grade. Polkas, waltzes, 
marches, novelties, classics, Spanish rhythms 
and more—much more! FREE. 


PIETRO DEIRO COMPANY 











133 Seventh Ave., South, New York 14, N, Y. 








ORDER BY MAIL AND SAVE! 
FINE QUALITY RAISED LETTER 


BUSINESS CARDS 


PROMPT SERVICE — LOW PRICES 
Write for free samples and easy 
“how - to - order’ information. 
ALDEN PRODUCTS 

San Antonio 9, Texas 





Box 6393-D 











How to Tune the Piano 


A 12” LP record with companion booklet, 
prepared by a professional tuner-techni- 
cian, will show you how it is done, step 
by step. Send for your copy. 


Complete price $5.95. 


DICK SEBOUH *},.22!==, 8224 


Yonkers, N. Y. 














Patronize the advertisers in 
the International Musician 
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Over Federation Field 


(Continued from page thirty-one) 


315, Salem, Oregon. Some thir- 
teen of its members are now life 
members, but there is only one 
surviving charter member, John 
Graber, who is not now active. 
The member with the longest 
active record is William Gwynn 
who joined the local in 1923. 

A booklet is being distributed 
to all prospective employers of 
“live music,” in the jurisdiction 
of the local, noting the anni- 
versary and listing all available 
groups and individual perform- 
ers of the local. 


+ 


When at the last General 
Meeting of Local 76, Seattle, 
their president, Alvin L. Schardt, 
made the announcement that 
“he had enjoyed three wonder- 
ful years as president of Local 
76” and that he now “wished 
to step aside and make it easy 
for the next president,” it was 
described as a “bombshell” by 
the members. 

In the December issue of 
“Musicland,” periodical for the 
Seattle local, an article, headed 
“A Portrait of Alvin,” stated 
in part, “We feel it only fitting 
and proper that the final issue 
of ‘Musicland’ under his reign 
as president should carry a 
synopsis of his busy and full 
life up to this moment... 

“Alvin’s years of service to 
Local 76 began,” the article 
further states, “in December, 
1931, when he was first elected 


to serve on the board of di- 
rectors. He was again elected 
to the board in 1937 and 1938 
and was elected vice-president 
for the years 1939, 1940 and 
1942. He went back on the 
board again in 1945, 1946 and 
1947. In 1949 he was again 
elected vice-president of Local 
76 and held that office continu- 
ously until he assumed the of- 
fice of president in September, 
1957.” Upon the termination 
of his tenure in January, when 
the new president took over, 
“Alvin will have completed 
twenty-nine years of loyal and 
devoted service to his local. Few 
members can ever hope to equal 
that record. Few locals are 
fortunate enough to have been 
blessed with an Alvin Schardt.” 
The article is signed “L.M.” 


+ 


Chicago song writer Hugh 
Lyons, long a member of Local 
646, Burlington, lowa, was so 
sure of Kennedy’s election that 
he composed a song in his 
honor: “The Man from Bos- 
ton.” 


+ 


_ Local 82, Beaver Falls, Penn- 
sylvania, plans shortly a six- 
tieth anniversary celebration. 
The local writes us “we have 
six brass bands in the county 
together with a goodly number 
of dance orchestras which are 
active.” 





The present officers of Local 82, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 
to right: V. A. Mathis, secretary; Harry A. McClain, executive board; George 
E. Douds, vice-president; Marcellus Conti, president; Albert Cooper, executive 
board. Back row, left to right: Nofrey Lalama, Jr., executive board; Domenico 
Caputo, executive board; Carl $. Schramm, treasurer; William J. Powell, 
executive board. 


Front row, left 








POLKA and MICKEY 
ARRANGEMENTS 


Polish & Ukrainian Polkas, Obereks, Waltzes 

TWO-BEAT for TENOR BAND — COMBO — 

BIG BAND—DIXIELAND. Send for free list, 
EDDIE’S ARRANGING SERVICE 

62 Somerset Street Springfield 8, Mass, 














MUSIC BRAIN 


A brand new plastic slide chart for Musi- 
cians, Arrangers and Composers. Gives 
answers instantly on problems relating to 
Scales and Chords in all keys. Shows letter 
names, tone positions, etc. 

Price $2.00 postpaid. Circulars on request, 

GEORGE F. BRIEGEL, INC. 
17 West 60th St., New York 23, N. Y. 





7 list free. This is a MUST. 





RUBBER STAMPS for... 
Arrangers & Music Copyists 


Save time and add to the appearance of 
our work, with individual vulcanized rub- 

r stamps. Print the Name of the Instru- 
ment, Tempo, Expression Marks, Bass and 
Treble Clefs, etc. Unlimited selection, 
various sizes, at low “Stock Stamp” prices. 
Buy what you want—one, a dozen, or a 
hundred different, and be convinced. Price 


EVANS BROWN 


1428 Spruce St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

















MUSIC PAPERS 


Manuscript Paper, White, $12.50; Buff, 
50 per ream, full or title staves out. 
Name on bottom, $1.50 extra. 
TRANSPARENCIES 9-10-12-STAVE 
$3.50 per 100 sheets. 
SCORE SHEETS MADE TO ORDER 
Orchestra Covers, 312’’ expansion. 
For stocks, $1.00; for specials, $1.25. 
Everything is plus postage. 
LES FULLE MUSIC PAPERS 
1512 Walnut Des Plaines, Ill. 
(Member Local No. 10) 








“The TECHNIQUE of 


modern music. 

written by name band musicians. 

colleges invited to 
DANCE 


3404 Eye St. 


Dance Band Phrasing” 


Learn HOW NAME BAND MUSICIANS 
play (phrase) AND improvise. 
tely new pt in the teaching of 
Cc lete cor d course 
Schools and 








write 
BAND MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Eureka, Calif. 











SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 


and REPAIRING 


@ Short, thorough course in piano servicing. 
@ This is a trade worth learning. 
@ Instruction given in well equipped shop. 


ARTHUR KING, 1831 Lincoln Avenue 
East Meadow, L. I., N. Y.—IVanhoe 3-3336 














MUSICIANS’ HANDBOOK 


@ A classified and alphabetical list of the best 


and most popular standard Foxtrots, Waltzes, 
Showtunes, Rumbas, etc., with Original Keys 
& Starting Notes. Over 5,000 Titles, 100 Classi- 


fications, 300 Shows, 64 Pages. 








SEND FOR YOUR 
COPY TODAY 


$1.25 


A. RAY DE VITA 


36 Cornelia Street, Brooklyn 21, New York 


Or See Your Local Music Dealer 





Keep Music Alive - 


Insist on Live Musicians 





INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 
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* CLOSING CHORD - 


T. T. LOCKMAN 

T. T. Lockman, who served for 
many years as president of Local 
423, Nampa, Idaho, passed away 
on December 24. He was sixty- 
four years old. 

He was solo trombonist in the 
Nampa Municipal Band and the 
El Korah Shrine Band and the 
Elks Band of Boise, Idaho. 


HARRY BLISS 

Harry Bliss, secretary-treasurer 
of Local- 625, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, died a few weeks ago of a 
heart attack. He was seventy-two 
years of age. 

Born on September 4, 1888, Mr. 
Bliss started playing the drums as 
a teen-ager. Much of his career 
was devoted to working in vaude- 
ville theaters throughout the coun- 
try. He accompanied such notables 
as Sophie Tucker, Jimmy Durante 
and Jack Benny on the vaudeville 
stage. He was also employed by 
various area dance bands. 

In 1932 Mr. Bliss was elected 
secretary-treasurer of Local 625, 
and served continuously in _ this 
capacity until his death. He at- 
tended many Conventions of the 
Federation. 


LYLE H. ZABRISKIE 

Lyle H. Zabriskie, a member of 
Local 178, Galesburg, Illinois, for 
some forty years, died January 5. 
He was sixty-five years of age. 

Born March 29, 1895, in Ellis- 
ville, Illinois, he was a member of 
the Knox-Galesburg Symphony Or- 
chestra, the P. and O. Band of 
Elmwood, Illinois, and Shrine 
bands. 


RICHARD HENRY McCANN 

Richard Henry McCann, ex- 
president of Local 802, New York 
City, passed away of a heart attack 
on December 21. 

Mr. McCann joined the local in 
1921 as a member. He 
played the trumpet and was con- 
sidered by his contemporaries an 
outstanding performer on that in- 
strument, with his services con- 
tinuously in demand. 

After joining the local Mr. Me- 
Cann developed a growing interest 
in union affairs and the problems 
of the professional musician. He 
was first elected to office as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Board for 
1935-1936, and subsequently elec- 
ted vice-president for 1937-1938. 

On August 1, 1946, he was 


elected president for the unfinished 


1961 


charter 


FEBRUARY, 


term of Jack Rosenberg, and 
served in that office through 1950. 
He was subsequently elected to the 
Executive Board for 1953-1954. 
After* leaving office Mr. Mc- 
Cann’s active interest in the affairs 
and problems of Local 802 con- 
tinued. He was a frequent visitor 
to the union and its officials, giv- 
ing them the benefit of his many 
years of practical experience. 


WILLIAM STRYJAK 

William Stryjak, a member of 
Local 140, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania, passed away on December 
12. 

He had been a member of the 
Nanticoke High School faculty for 
the past fifteen years, teaching the 
Polish language, music and social 
studies. Prior to this he was a 
teacher in the Newport Township 
High School. Mr. Stryjak main- 
tained a piano studio at his home 
for twenty years and played with 
numerous orchestras in the region. 
For: the past three years he served 
as choir director and organist of 
the St. Stanislaus Institute in Shea- 
town, Pennsylvania. 


BRUCE MONSON 

Bruce Monson, a member of 
Local 554, Lexington, Kentucky, 
died a few weeks ago. He had 
played with Bill Cross and Gene 
Krupa and was in charge of the 
music department at the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service Hospital in Lex- 
ington. 


HARRY ABERHAM 

Harry Aberham, a member of 
Local 554, Lexington, Kentucky, 
passed away on December 4 at the 
age of seventy-four. 

Born September 19, 1886, in St. 
Louis, Missouri, he played with the 
Neil Obrin Minstrel and the Bar- 
num Circus Band. He was also a 
member of the Oleka Shrine Band 
of Lexington. 


CLYDE R. LEVI 

Clyde R. Levi, a life member of 
Local 691, Ashland, Kentucky, 
passed away recently at the age of 
seventy-five. He had been Treas- 
urer of the local for over thirty 
years and many times delegate to 
the national conventions. 

Mr. Levi was an attorney and 
had served as Mayor of Ashland. 
He was a drummer and was instru- 
mental in forming and _ playing 
with the Elks, Shrine and commun- 


ity bands of Ashland. 


Over Federation Field 


(Continued from the opposite page) 


The following article in 
“Overture,” entitled “Look 
for Gimmicks, WNitery Men 
Warned,” deserves to be read by 
ali Federation members: 


Night-club musicians! 

Watch out for special mikes 
when you go to work! 

Maybe they’ll be picking up 
your music in violation of Fed- 
eration laws. 


Recently a traveling group 
went to work in a well-known 
mid-town Latin club, and found 
motion picture and sound equip- 
ment ready to take pictures and 
record music. 

Why? 

Some dancing school wanted 
pix of its pupils dancing in a 
real live club to a real live 
orchestra. 

Great for the dancing school 
operator, great for the night- 
club owner and his publicity, 
but not so great for the musi- 
cians. 

Recordings of any kind must 
be done by Federation-licensed 
recorders and only after con- 
tracts are properly approved by 
the Federation. 

Walk off the stand if there is 
anything phony going on and 
call your business agent. 


e 


More than one hundred mem- 
bers and guests celebrated the 
sixtieth anniversary of Local 
128, Jacksonville, Illinois, on 
December 19, 1960. President 
Earl Rabjohns of the local paid 
tribute to two members who 
have been closely associated 
with the local for more than 
fifty years: Glenn Skinner and 
Adam Ehrgott. The former was 
president of the group for seven- 
teen years and the latter has 
been its secretary for the past 
forty-two years. —Ad Libitum. 

















TRUMPET MEN!! 


NEW M-CAPS’ 
PROTECT YOUR MOUTHPIECE 
e WASHABLE e ATTRACTIVE 

e FLEXIBLE 
e TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC 
$1.00 each=5 for $3.00 
Send to M-CAPS 


1403 Nixon, St. Lovis 30, Missouri 
Patent Pending 
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SWITCH 


AMPLIFIERS 


Electric Guitars 
Accordion Pickups 


Ermest Ciarfella, man- 
ager of the Hiway 
Music Center in East 
Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey, is perhaps better 
known as the founder 
of the Accordion 
Academy of America, 
a non-profit organiza- 
tion designed to pro- 
mote accordion instruction among chil- 
dren of all ages. 

Mr. Ciarfella has seven brothers all work- 
ing in the musical education field. 
Through the Academy, he was the first to 
carry on controlled experiments on the 
effects and benefits of music to children, 
and is today recognized as a prominent 
authority in this field. 

Here’s what Mr. Ciarfella says about Pre- 
mier: “In accordion pickups and ampli- 
fiers, | have found Premier to be just 
about the best. It rarely needs any 
maintenance and gives you ‘full sound’ 
reproduction unlike any others | know.” 





Get all the facts about Premier. 
See your local dealer or write 
for free descriptive literature. 


@ 
AMPLIFIERS 
ELECTRIC GUITARS 


ACCORDION PICKUPS 








if 
SORKIN MUSIC COMPANY 


559 Sixth Avenue, New York 11. 








‘COMBO 


Jimmy McPartland 
DIXIELAND SERIES R 


The best of Dixie in swing- 





ing arrangements. Bb and C. 


Alfredo Mendez 
LATIN-AMERICAN ORK. 


Breeze and I, Say Si Si, and 
others. Bb, Eb, and C. 


Bebo Valdes 
LATIN COMBO-ORKS. 


Cha-Cha-Cha, Merengue, and 
Mambo. Bb, Eb, and C. 


PRICE . . . $1.00 each 








*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


For free catalog and information, 
write Dept. KS. 


MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
136 West 52nd St., N. Y. 19. 








LEADERS! 


save time — save money — 
avoid headaches Use an 
E-Z WAY RECORD FOR BANDLEADERS ¢ 


We now have: 
The E-Z WAY TAX RECORD for Band- 
| j leaders—A book in which you keep 
) the records of income, expenses and 
payrolls. $3.50 postpaid. 


{ The E-Z WAY INCOME AND EXPENSE 9 


RECORD for Bandleaders — A book in ¢ 

9 which you keep the income and ex-§ 

penses and your local union or em- 2 

\ ployer of the band maintains the pay- 
roll records. $2.00 postpaid. 


JUNO PUBLISHERS 


P. O. Box 301 (IM) Canton 1, Ohio 











GIVE GLADLY THE UNITED WAY 
THROUGH YOUR COMMUNITY CHEST 
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CORRECTION IN LOCAL 353 
REPORT 


December 6, 1960 

Robert D. Knight and Frank S. Ross 
should be listed as erased and not de- 
ceased. (Incorrectly published in Janu- 
ary issue.) 

CONFERENCE NOTICE 

The Michigan State Conference will 
be held April 27 and 28 at the Michigan 
Union, the Men’s Club of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





CHANGES OF OFFICERS 





Local 13, Troy, N. Y.— President, 
Henry W. Baylis, 261 Pawling Ave., 
Troy, N. Y. Phone: AShley 2-2182. 

Local 22, Sedalia, Mo. — President, 


Lloyd H. Knox, 508 West Broadway, 
Sedalia, Mo. Phone: TAylor 6-7334. 

Local 26, Peoria, Ill. — Secretary, 
Svata J. Ciza, 405 North Monson St., 
Peoria, Ill. Phone: 674-0507. 

Local 27, New Castle, Pa.—Secretary, 
Michael Phillips, 809 Dushane St., New 
Castle, Pa. Phone: OL 2-3354. 

Local 47, Los Angeles, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Don Morris, 817 North Vine St., 
Hollywood 38, Calif. Phone: HOlly- 
wood 2-2161. 

Local 57, Saginaw, Mich.—Secretary, 
Carl M. Hinte, 3958 South Towerline 
Road, Bridgeport, Mich. Phone: PLeas- 
ant 4-6127. 

Local 62, Trenton, N. J.—Secretary, 
Val C. Burkhauser, 44 Laurel Place, 
Trenton 8, N. J. Phone: EX 3-6439. 

Local 63, Bridgeport, Conn.—Secre- 
tary, Raymond M. Svetz, 310 Fairfield 
Ave., Bridgeport 3, Conn. Phone: EDi- 
son 3-2017. 

Local 73, Minneapolis, Minn.—Secre- 
tary, Ovid (Biddy) Bastien, 32 Glen- 


OFFICIAL 
BUSINESS 


COMPILED TO DATE 


wood Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. Phone: 
FEderal 3-8205. 

Local 76, Seattle, Wash—President, 
John R. (Jackie) Souders, 2620 Third 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. Phone: MA 3- 
0025. 

Local 113, Redding, Calif.—President, 
Harlan Henrick, Box 1512, Redding, 
Calif. Phone: CHestnut 1-4949., 

Local 125, Norfolk, Va.—Secretary, 
Louis B. Saks, 251 West Bute St., Nor- 
folk 10, Va. Phone: MAdison 2-8095. 

Local 141, Kokomo, Ind.—Secretary, 
Charles V. Goranson, 1137 South Wash- 
ington St., Kokomo, Ind. Phone: GL 
2-1846. 

Local 153, San Jose, Calif—Acting 
Secretary, Donna C. Tuttle, 310 West 
San Fernando St., San Jose, Calif. 
Phone: CYpress 5-8408. 


Local 164, Grand Junction, Colo.— 
President, Warren Eaklor, P. O. Box 
480, Grand Junction, Colo. Phone: 


CH 2-2832. 

Local 178, Galesburg, Ill.—President, 
Richard Higbee, Box 142, Cameron, III. 

Local 182, Neenah and Menasha, Wis. 
—President, Richard Remmel, 421 Third 
St., Menasha, Wis. 

Local 190, Winnipeg, Man., Can. — 
Secretary, A. H. Mann, 507 Confedera- 
tion Building, 457 Main St., Winnipeg 
1, Man., Can. Phone: WHitehall 3-4803. 

Local 200, Paducah, Ky.—President, 
Jack Staulecup, P. O. Box 165, Paducah, 
Ky. 

Local 214, New Bedford, Mass. — 
Secretary, Gilbert Travers, 16 Park St., 
South Dartmouth, Mass. 

Local 260, Superior, Wis.—President, 
Rudy Korhonen, 5635 Hammond Ave., 
Superior, Wis. Phone: EXport 2-1548. 

Local 273, Fayetteville, Ark.—Presi- 
dent, Charles R. Johnson, 519 South 


College Ave., Fayetteville, Ark. Phone: 
Hillcrest 2-4100. Secretary, Howard L. 
Rutledge, 224 East Seventh St., Fayette- 
ville, Ark. Phone: Hlllcrest 3-3135. 

Local 276, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
Can.—Secretary, Stuart Richards, 1455 
Peoples Road, Sault Ste. Marie, Can. 

Local 278, South Bend, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, I. J. (Dusty) Rhodes, 131 North 
Main St., South Bend 7,. Ind. Phones: 
CEntral 3-7439—CEntral 3-8111. 

Local 279, London, Ont., Can.—Presi- 
dent, Jack Raynor. 

Local 292, Santa Rosa, Calif.—Secre- 
tary, Dean Bean, 420 Carrillo St., Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Phone: LI 5-2257. 

Local 293, Hamilton, Ont., Can. — 
Secretary, D’Iril Coons, 53 Fairholt 
Road South, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
Phone: LI 4-2726. 

Local 294, Lancaster, Pa.—President, 
S. O. Zimmerman, 60 North Railroad 
Ave., New Holland, Pa. Phone: ELgin 
4-8611. Secretary, Forrest E. Watson, 
1437 Glen Moore Circle, Lancaster, Pa. 
Phone: EXpress 4-4106. 

Local 315, Salem, Ore. — President, 
William J. DeSouza, 2090 Brown Road, 
Salem, Ore. 

Local 323, Coal City, Ill—President, 
Johnny Ryder, 414 East Chapin St., 
Morris, Ill. Phones: WHitney 2-1869— 
WHitney 2-0198. 

Local 326, Pana, Ill—President, Gene 
Maulding, 7 North Franklin St., Pana, 
Ill. Phone: 1612. 

Local 329, Sterling, Ill—President, 
Marvin Green, Morrison, IIl. 

Local 339, Greensburg, Pa.—President, 
R. L. Lynn, 116 Ridge Ave., Derry, Pa. 
Phones: OXbow 4-2450—TEmple 4-1830. 

Local 373, Perth Amboy, N. J.—Presi- 
dent, William A. Seeman, 98 Pleasant 
Ave., Fords, N. J. Phone: VAlley 6-1031. 

Local 378, Newburyport, Mass.—Sec- 
retary, William R. Dickie, 377 Elm 
St., Salisbury, Mass. Phone: HOme- 
stead 2-6291. 

Local 389, Orlando, Fla.—Secretary, 
Louis Feldman, 3621 East Kaley Ave., 
Orlando, Fla. Phone: GArden 4-0470. 

Local 391, Ottawa, Ill—President, 
Paul E. Meagher. 

Local 393, Natick-Framingham, Mass. 
—Secretary, George V. Doren, 52 Elm 
St. Hopkinton, Mass. Phone: ID 5-4688. 

Local 416, Hornell, N. Y.—President, 
John Lapiana, 393 First St., Hornell, 
N. Y. Phone: 2549. 

Local 429, Miles City, Mont.—Presi- 
dent, C. J. Fulks. 

Local 435, Tuscaloosa, Ala.—Presi- 
dent, Marshall Fields, 211 18th St., 
Northport, Ala. 

Local 444, Jacksonville, Fla.—Presi- 
dent, Al Greene, 1143 Mary St., Room 





SHAWL COLLAR JACKETS made in our own factory 











752 Broadway 


IN STOCK 


Fine, full-bodied all-year-round gabardines in solid colors, nylon, 
rayon, dacron and quality tartan plaids. Fully lined, long-wear- 
ing, fully crease-resistant. COLOR-FAST — WILL NOT SHRINK — 
SMART, COOL, GOOD LOOKING. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
SOLID COLORS; red, lime, gold, powder 


Stzss and cadet blues, grey, white, pink, etc. 
34 to 50 TARTANS; reds, greens, maroons, etc. 
and up TUX PANTS—Cummerbund sets. 


Send for free sample materials. 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
Corner Eighth St. 


GRamercy 7-7652 


New York 3, N. Y. 


ORIGINAL! 


soLips * GB .'g op PLAS 











206, Jacksonville 7, 
3-0400. 

Local 447, Savannah, Ga.—Secretary, 
C. G. Simons, P. O. Box 1942, 299 
Drayton St., Savannah, Ga. 

Local 452, Pittsburgh, Kansas—Presj. 
dent, Mike Loy, Professional Bldg, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas. Phone: AD 1-5220, 

Local 464, Beaumont, Texas—Secre. 
tary, Walter L. Magee, 3945 Howard 
St., Beaumont, Texas. 

Local 469, Watertown, Wis.—Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Erline Torres, 1312 Ruth St, 
Watertown, Wis. 

Local 482, Portsmouth, Ohio—Presgj- 
dent, M. K. Rapalee, 2715 Sherman 
Road, Portsmouth, Ohio. Phone: EL 
3-3642. 

Local 488, Augusta, Ga.—President, 
Robert Ruckle, 606 Lucerne Ave., North 
Augusta, S. C 

Local 496, New Orleans, La.—Secre- 
tary, Meyer Kennedy, 1480 North Clai- 
borne Ave., New Orleans 16, La. 

Local 498, Missoula, Mont. — Presi- 
dent, Guy Farnsworth, 3530 Michigan, 
Missoula, Mont. Phone: 9-8390. 

Local 504, Fort Dodge, lowa—Secre- 
tary, Arnold R. Bode, 13 North 12th St, 
Fort Dodge, lowa. 

Local 508, Chico, Calif. — President, 
Ralph Brown, 1230 Kentfield Road, 
Chico, Calif. Phone: Flreside 2-2101. 

Local 512, Lawrence, Kan. — Presi- 
dent, Clyde L. Bysom, 2101 Kentucky, 
Lawrence, Kan. Phone: Viking 3-3479, 

Local 513, New Ulm, Minn. — Presi- 
dent, Bill Parker, 1119 North Minne- 
sota St., New Ulm, Minn. Phone: EL 
4-3467. Secretary, LeRoy Dewanz, 812 
North Franklin St., New Ulm, Minn, 
Phone: EL 4-2253. 

Local 518, Kingston, Ont., Can. — 
President, Donald McCallum, 79 Brock 
St., Kingston, Ont., Can. Phones: LI 
2-5966—LI 6-0268. 

Local 520, Coos Bay, Ore.—President, 
Ron R. Carpani, 1778 West Juniper, 
Coos Bay, Ore. Phone: CO 7-7138. 

Local 550, Cleveland, Ohio — Secre- 
tary, Thomas Allen, 6932 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 

Local 552, Kalispell, Mont. — Presi- 
dent, Emmet Wallis, 270 Third Ave. 
East, North Kalispell, Mont. 

Local 553, Saskatoon, Sask., Can.— 
President, Don E. Keeler, 5 Parkview 
Apts., Saskatoon, Sask., Can. 

Local 559, Beacon, N. Y.—Secretary, 


Fla. Phone: EL 


Joseph Pantaleo, 146 Wilbur Blvd. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Phone: GLobe 
2-7267. 


Local 560. Pendleton, Ore.—President, 
Robert T. Miller, Route 2, Box 56-C, 
Pendleton, Oregon. Phone: CRestview 
6-0879. 

Local 567, Albert Lea, Minn.—Presi- 
dent, Harry B. Niles, 506 East Fourth 
St., Albert Lea, Minn. Phone: FRanklin 
3-6177. 

Local 572, DeKalb, Ill. — Secretary, 
Edwin W. Harding, R. R. 2, DeKalb, Ill. 

Local 581, Ventura, Calif.—President, 
James McCulloch, 379 South Borchard 
Drive, Ventura, Calif. 

Local 587, Milwaukee, 
tary, Katherine Chinn. 

Local 601, Daytona Beach, Fla. — 
President, Thomas F. Ritzi, 150 Green- 
wood, Ormond Beach, Fla. 

Local 605, Sunbury, Pa. 
Kenneth R. Peifer, 652 
Northumberland, Pa. Phone: 
wood 3-3774. 

Local 639, Jackson, Tenn.—President, 
Mrs. lone Tillman. 

Local 645, Sayre, Pa.— President, 
Harold Masteller, 421 Loder St., Wav- 
erly, N. Y. Phone: LN 5-9334. 

Local 686, Rapid City, S. D.—Presi- 
dent, Gerald Kenny, 829 Columbus St. 
Rapid City, S. D. 

Local 730, Fort Myers, Fla. — Presi- 
dent, E. M. Long, Jr., 11 Bayshore Road, 
Fort Myers, Fla. Secretary, Mrs. Opal 
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K. Sanders, 3942 Luzon St., Fort Myers, 

a. 

Local 764, Vincennes, Ind.—Secretary, 
John R. Jordan, 1018 East Sycamore, 
Vincennes, Ind. Phone: TUxedo 2-2652. 

Local 801, Sidney, Ohio—President, 
Paul Baker, 1324 Garfield Ave., Sidney, 
Ohio. Phone: HYacinth 2-8108. Secre- 
tary, Arnold Whited, 121 East South St., 
Sidney, Ohio. Phone: HYacinth 2-6601. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS OF 
OFFICER 


Local 58, Fort Wayne, Ind.—Presi- 
dent, Jack T. McCartney, 6102 Dowing- 
town Drive, Fort Wayne, Ind. Phone: 
Eastbrook 1947, 

Local 637, Louisville, Ky.—President, 
Artie Jones, 217-219 South 13th St., 
Louisville, Ky. 

Local 464, Beaumont, Texas—Presi- 
dent, Walter L. Magee, 3945 Howard 
St., Beaumont, Texas. 

Local 298, Niagara Falls, Ont., Can.— 
Secretary, Robert F. Carpenter, 2105 
Mayfair Drive, Niagara Falls, Ont., Can. 
Phone: ELgin 4-7696. 

Local 132, Ithaca, N. Y.—President, 
Joseph Moore, 706 South Plain St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. Phone: 4-0335. 

Local 771, Tucson, Ariz.—President, 
Gaynor Stover, Valley National Bank 
Building, Tucson, Ariz. Phone: MA 
3-8131. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


The police department has asked us 
to cooperate in the arrest of James Nash, 
alias George Elphick. Born in 1915, he 
is five feet nine inches tall and weighs 
185 pounds. He has a fair complexion, 











James Nash, alias George Elphick 


light brown hair and blue eyes. He sits 
in on drums and when the operators or 
managers of taverns and night clubs get 
used to seeing him play they assume he 
is a substitute musician and pay no at- 
tention to him when he comes in later 
and moves the instruments out. He has 
caused many musicians untold heart- 
aches in the loss of their instruments. 
If you see this man in your club, please 
call an officer immediately. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


We are trying to locate Danniel Doyle 
Davis, a member of this local (289). 

He performs on Spanish guitar and 
string bass and may be working in the 
Florida area. He may be carrying and 
using a social security card No. 009-28- 
3209, which obviously is a phony. 

Anyone knowing his whereabouts 
should contact Bert A. Vogel, Secretary, 
Local 289, 805 Euclid St., Dubuque, 
lowa. 


WANTED TO LOCATE 


Elliott (Dufak), Bob, former member, 
Local 485, Grand Forks, N. D. 

Norton, Don, member Local 331, 
Columbus, Ga. 

Newborn, Phineas, Jr., former mem- 
ber, Local 802, New York, N. Y. 

Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
the above will please get in touch with 


Stanley Ballard, Secretary, A. F. of M., 
220 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark 4, N. J. 
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DEATH ROLL 

Albert Lea, Minn., Local 567—Alfred 
M. Larson. 

Akron, Ohio, Local 24—Howard E. 
Leisinger. 

Auburn, N. Y., Local 239—Rice Olm- 
stead. 

Boston, Mass., Local 9—Michael Wm. 
Ventre, Frank L. Warren. 

Connellsville, Pa., Local 417—V. E. 
Decker. 

Hartford, Conn., Local 400—George 
A. Anderson, Felix Ferdinando, Benja- 
min Weiner. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Local 3 — Jean 
Miller, Thornton Smith. 

Lexington, Ky., Local 554 — Harry 
Aberham, Bruce Monson. 

Long Beach, Calif., Local 353—Wm. 
A. Gould, Watson Knowles, Oswald 
Stock. 

Louisville, Ky., Local 11—Max Lorch, 
Bruce Monson. 

Montreal, Que., Canada, Local 406— 
Norman H. (Buddy) Payne, Gaston Ju- 
tras, Emery Toth, Philippe Chamber- 
land, Joseph Darnay, Edmund (Eddie) 
Tipaldi, Nathan Blumenthal. 

Miami, Fla., Local 655—Ellen Beda 
Montgomery. 

New York, N. Y., Local 802—Frank 
Cusumano, Margie Gorman, Francesco 
Greco, George H. Lind, Felice Marino, 
Fred K. Monroe, Harry Rosenberg, Ru- 


bin Spielberg, Harold Stern, John 
Ziejka. 

Peoria, Ill., Local 26 — Charles A. 
Pierson. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Local 60—William C. 
DeNardo, Edw. A. Zinsmeister, Max 
Silverman, Philip Nossokoff. 

Rockford, I1l., Local 240—Marguerite 
McGraham Wigell, Benny C. Scott, Clar- 
ence S. Glenny, Agendrew L. Heffner. 

Saskatoon, Sask., Local 553 — Alice 
Wesley. 

Stevens Point, Wis., 
William Tuszkowski. 

St. Cloud, Minn., Local 536—Louis 
Hageman, Kathleen Hageman. 

San Francisco, Calif., Local 6—Mel- 


Local 213 — 


vin G. Donahue, George Murphy, Mel- 
vin E. Sarin, Fred Namias. 


St. Louis, Mo., 
Henley, 
neth 


Local 2—Noah G. 
Antonie (Tony) Oliveri, Ken- 
C. Ortner. 

Washington, D. 
ard Friendly. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Local 140—Wnm. E. 
Dykings, Harry Krachenfels, Ernest Bes- 
ancon, Nicholas Buynak. 


C., Local 161—Leon- 





PLACED ON NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 


The following are in default of pay- 
ment to members of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians either severally or 
jointly: 

CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles: 

The Sanbah and George Meadows, 
$2,480.00. 
Pismo Beach: 

The Surf Club, Morris Egleston and 
Billy Bowman (Lemial Fite, Jr.), $125. 
Santa Monica: 

Flagg’s By The Sea and Henry Meyers, 
$90.96. 


COLORADO 
Denver: 
Associates 
$1,008.34. 
Grand Junction: 
Flamingo Lounge and Roy E. Dinkins, 
$200.00. 


Entertainment Agency, 


FLORIDA 
Hallendale: 
Ernest Busker, $5,565.00. 
Miami: 


Ernest Busker, $5,565.00. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago: 


Club Allegro and James Gillano, $28. 
Cha-Cha Records and Donald DeLucia, 
$582.00 


Grand Cocktail Lounge and James 
Lamb, $894.00. 
Peoria: 

The Navy Club, Herbert Hinman, ~ 
Commander, Robert J. Stevenson and 
Tom J. Cullen, $189.40. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: 
Broadcast Enterprises, Inc., Harold 
Matz and John C. Brown, $585.00 
Surf Club and Jerry Harle, $3,075.00. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge: 
Helen of Troy Co. and Albert Marre 
(also listed under Misc.), $199.70. 


MICHIGAN 
Crystal: 


Palladium Ballroom and M.R. Winkle- 
man, owner, $3,584.98. 
Detroit: 

Birdland Cafe and Frank Brown, 
$1,045.90. 

Howard G. Pyle and Savoy Promo- 
tions, $627.00. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas City: 

The Blue Room and Susan Spencer, 
$630.00. 


MONTANA 
West Yellowstone: 
Doc’s Bar and James L. Roark, $250. 


NEW YORK 
Frankfort: 


The Club Royale and William Nudo, 
Jr., $140.00. 


Syracuse: 
William J. Crooms, $250.00. 
OHIO 
Cincinnati: 


Bernard Stevens, Prop., The Execu- 
tives Club and/or Key Room, $160.00. 
Cleveland: 

Bill Crane Booking Agency, $36.00. 


Xenia: 

Lone Pine Inn and Mrs. Dorothy 
Puckett, $2,450.00. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Somerset: 

Oakhurst Tea Room and Ernest W. 
Baker, $339.30. 

TEXAS 

Dallas: 

La Cabana, Inc., and Bill E. Petty, 
$975.00. 


WYOMING 
Cheyenne: 
Valencia Club 
$91.66 


and Bob _ Deniston, 


CANADA 

Hamilton, Ont.: 

Flamingo Club and Mel Gunn, $295. 
London, Ont.: 

Palm Grove 
Chaplin, $160.00. 
Niagara Falls, Ont.: 

Uncle Sam’s Hotel and Ivan Popo- 
vich, $950.00. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Albert Marre (also listed under Cam- 

bridge, Mass.), $199.70. 


Restaurant and Roy 


REMOVED FROM NATIONAL 
DEFAULTERS LIST 
CALIFORNIA 
Chula Vista: 
Charles Piccolo. 
Del Mar: 
Harry Hendricksen 
Los Angeles: 
Gloria Smyth. 
Palm Springs: 
La Paz Hotel. 


SHOW WHO YOU ARE 
NEW REFLECTIVE CAR EMBLEMS 
° rey Teacher [j 
A. F. of M. (1) 
Your coaieeiie on the 
. Wins traffic cour- 
tesies, es a: =. Rust- 
- $1.98. 
we for $3 sera Guarantee. 
STADRI, 2-IM, 6th Ave., Whitestone, N.Y. 8 


Hf —nendintendieentengy > emma 


TRUMPET PLAYERS 


THE WORLD’S SMALLEST Bb TRUMPET 
“La Petite’ is a beautiful instrument 
with a big full trumpet sound 
Limited Quantity Available. 

Write now for further in- 

ation and photo. 
West-Manor Musie Center 
1155 Manor Ave. New York 72, N. Y. 
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San Diego: 

Artie C. Campbell, Maria P. Camp- 
bell, John D. Evans, Max A. Schwimley 
(Don Howard), J. I. Winegarden and 
Ariel Winegarden. 

Solano Beach: 

St. Leo’s Church (Father John Dona- 
hue). 

FLORIDA 
Cocoa Beach: 

Holiday Inn, Henry Landwirth, Cocoa 
Beach Development and Arthur Polier. 
Miami Beach: 

Biltmore Terrace Hotel. 

Panama City: 

Holiday by the Sea Restaurant and 
W. S. Garfield. 

ILLENOIS 
Chicago: 

Chance Records, 

Abner, Jr., Pres. 


John Korosa. 
MARYLAND 


Inc., and Ewart G. 


Salisbury: 
Wagon Wheel Nite Club, Calvin 
Pusey and Ben Friedman. 


MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids: 
Blue Note Nite Club, Mike Biagini 
and James La Perna. 
MISSOURI 
Oakwood (Hannibal): 
Club Belvedere. 


NEW JERSEY 
Phillipsburg: 
New Palm Garden and Tony Paranee. 
West Orange: 
The Village Tap 
Marie Mulligan. 
NEW YORK 
New York City: 
Al Lombardy. 
Niagara Falls: 
Palazzo’s (formerly Flory’s Melody 
Bar). 
Watertown: 
Duffy’s Tavern. 


OHIO 


Room and Mrs. 


Youngstown: 

Peacock Gardens and Frank Berry. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Scranton: 

Omar Supper Club 
Monroeville: 

The Town House and Mike Abriola 
New Castle: 

Tommy Natale. 

WYOMING 

Casper: 

The Riverside Club and Warren Han- 
cock. 

(Continued on page fifty-four) 
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Careful craftsmanship by 
Kaplan for more than 
half a century assures 
superb tonality . . . the 
finest performance. 


for Violin, Viola, 
Cello and Bass 
* GOLDEN SPIRAL 


TRU-STRAND - 
DELUXE 


RED-O-RAY 9 4 
MAESTRO | 
| 


TONE CRAFT 


MIRACLE WOUND fj 


See Your Local Dealer. | 


Kaplan Musical String Co. 


SOUTH NORWALK, CONN. 








STYLED FOR THE PRO! 


CO PRO DRUMS. Jazz and Latin technique, 
rudi ts, sight ding. Complete course. 
CT JAZZ ORIGINALS. 8 great themes and 8 
sensational take offs for all treble clef in- 
struments. Opus in Blue, Gray Twilight, etc. 
CT CHORD SYMBOLS. Complete course for 
identifying and using all possible chords. 
Cc] TAKE OFF. New complete course for jazz 
improvising; all instr ts. T d 
ELECTRIC BASS. Complete course for play- 
ing modern elec. bass. Endorsed by Fender. 
CT] MODERN BASS PATTERNS. Over 2,000 pos- 
sible exciting walking elec. bass patterns. 
[—) TAKE OFF GUITAR. Most complete collec- 
— tien of chords ever published in 1 volume. 
f—) TAKE OFF GUITAR, Part 2. Most revealing 
‘system for hot solo playing ever invented. 
$1.50 ea. pp. Methods use diagram system. 
MUSIC EXPLOITATION ENTERPRISES 
237 North Mulberry St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 











GUITARISTS 


World’s most complete catalog 
of guitar music — over 3,000 
selections — jazz, classic, etc. 


$1.00 


Will Credit to First Purchase 


ERNIE BALL GUITARS 


Box 308-A Tarzana, Calif. 

















Save the EASY Way ... Buy YOUR 
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This column will be reserved for all those nostalgic, those 
rollicking and fabulous tales which are on the tip of 
every musician’s tongue—about the good old days and 
the not-so-good old days when. . . 


Charles F. Adams, who received honorable mention in the “‘Con- 
test for Musicians” with the present story, was born in Kansas City, 
Missouri, in 1889, moved to Chicago at an early age and became a 
member of the Chicago local around 1909. After two seasons with 
the St. Paul Symphony as violist, he found work in a Chicago burlesque 
theater playing violin. Just before the collapse of organized burlesque, 
he got into vaudeville and remained in this field for about seven years, 
losing out to the sound films. Mr. Adams then entered the Chicago 
branch of a music publishing house as an “arranger.” Since 1938 he 
has been a copyist in Los Angeles. 


THE UNPREDICTABLE BEHAVIOR OF THE SOOTHED 
CIVILIZED BREAST 


By Charles Adams 


In its better days the Union Square had been one of New 
York’s leading theaters. By the early twenties, however, most 
of the neighborhood around it had become rather down-at-the- 
heel, and the old playhouse was shabby from long continued 
use and neglect. For nearly two of these later years I was its 
orchestra leader. Orchestra! There were six of us, including 
me. Week days we played stock burlesque and on Sundays a 
vaudeville bill. 

Our audiences were drawn largely from nearby lower Man- 
hattan, and were of course almost exclusively stag. The armed 
services also were usually fairly well represented, particularly 
when the fleet was in. 

It followed, not unnaturally, that most of the patrons were 
quite uninhibited. Crowd noise was apt to be unrestrained, and 
the standard of decorum in no sense prissy. 

Smoking was permitted, a circumstance not without its 
compensations, as the fifty-year-old building had acquired an 
aged-in-the-dark, cellar-like mustiness not to be dissipated by 
the management’s allowing the doors to be left open an hour 
or so during mornings in mild weather. This permanent smell, 
with twice-daily infusions of the distinctive scent of theatrical 
make-up plus the special aroma of the audience itself made a 
decidedly heady blend. Without the savor of tobacco it might 
have been unbreathable; with the smoke it wasn’t too bad— 
when gotten used to. 

The smoke, moreover, served well the cause of make-be- 
lieve. Viewed through it at normal density even the senior 
members of the week-day burlesque chorus became little less 
than glamourous even in the tired costumes rented from Gut- 
tenberg’s used theatrical wardrobe storehouse. 

On Saturdays and Sundays the house was almost always 
entirely sold out. The Sunday crowds—in that day burlesque 
was not available—accepted vaudeville with stoic resignation; 











AT HOME! | 


Our proven method can 
put YOU in this 
profitable profession! 
FOR DETAILS WRITE 


TSEGAALT | 


P. O. Box 13072 . . 








. Phoenix, Arizona 





Orchestra Coats, Bargains! 


Single Breasted, IVORY White, $5.00 — Blue 
Tuxedo Coats, $10.00 — Tuxedo Trousers, cloth 
or woolens, $4.00—Shirts, $2.00—Sashes, $1.00 
(New, $2.00), all colors. TOP BARGAIN! 50 
Ivory White double breasted coats, $100.00, 
Like New! Ideal for bands, choral groups, 
orks, etc. Approvals on request, cleaned and 


pressed, FREE LISTS 2453 Nerth Hel 
rt 
AL WALLACE 2h NOT, Hileted 





MUSICAL PRINTING 
FREE USE OF 100 PHOTO-CUTS 


We will imprint any of them on your 
cards, stationery, request cards, advertising 
matter, etc. We are the ONLY house in the 
country offering this cut service. It's 
unique, modern, and will add prestige and 
personality to any orchestra. For Musicians, 
Orchestras, Songwriters, Night Clubs, etc. 
If you want something that’s different 
write for FREE samples. It pays to advertise, 
TERMINAL ORCHESTRA SERVICE 
481812 Kimball Chicago 25, Ill. 
















Professional electric, 
solid-body, Spanish gui- 
tars, amplifiers, elec- 
tric bass, double - necks, tone 
changers, double - neck pean, electric man- 
dolin, pickups. Parts to build your own, etc. 
1961 Models . . . Free Catalog. 

VIN CO 


CA . 
Box 287 Dept. IM-11 Covina, Calif 








CALLING ALL COMBOS! 


New combo concepts. A ‘‘solo-combo” 
series for any melody instrument plus 
rhythm. Special material for vocal-instru- 
mental combos. Other combo-aids. 

Write for list. 


SWING LANE 


Box 428 
Beverly 2, N. J. 


WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 
1946—Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER’S REVIEW 


Sample 25c—$2.50 per year (U.S.A.) 
1650-MU Broadway New York 19 




















Popular PIANO and ORGAN 
COURSE on Tape — $12.00 


Musicians price—$9.00 either tape. Intro- 
ductory offer on Piano Tape—$2.00 for 
first lesson. If satisfied, send balance for 
rest of course. For particulars write— 


Bob Miller Tapes c2c%t27h's. 














Two-Beat Arrangements 
Society Style Two-Beat — 4 to 10 men, 
(Tenors or Altos) 1 chorus, $1.50. 
Dixieland Combo — 4 to 7 men, Full Arr. 
of Authentic Dixieland Tunes, $3.00. 
Send for free list. 

KLOMAN SCHMIDT 
126 North Linden Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 














Italian Dance Albums 


for orchestra or small combo 


12 different series of albums containing the 


most desired dance numbers; including one 
SPANISH and one IRISH collection. 


Send for Free Catalog. 


P 162 EAST 116th STREET 
0. DiBella NEW YORK ~~ N.Y. 
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Et] they felt at home within the dingy walls of the Union Square. “Play something!” 











od can It wasn’t expensive, and they could smoke. The vaudeville bills In that era, which was some ten years before Congress 
ow were generally undistinguished. As these lines are being writ- made The Star-Spangled Banner our national anthem, the most 
RITE ten only one of the acts is clearly remembered. commonly used emergency music was the trio strain of Sousa’s 
LF | It was an exciting act—a man-and-woman team who shall The Stars and Stripes Forever. 1 gave the down beat and we 
here be called Joe Ryell and Monique. Nearing the end of their were into it. 
rizona turn, Ryell had reached a point in a comedy song at which he As we continued playing, the tension eased off and I began 
— regularly paused to await the hoped-for laugh. So as to be taking stock of my position. It was not too good. Even if fire 
ins! ready to continue with him whenever he resumed singing, | damage were not enough to close the theater, it would probably 
” cloth looked up. At that moment the ordinarily restive audience be- direct attention to the equally unpleasant possibility that the old 
Nt 0 came suddenly and startlingly quiet. building was unsafe for use as a theater. It would seem that I 
aaa Absolute silence in the Union Square—and on a Sunday faced at least temporary unemployment. 
id end night! Clearly something was wrong. A second later the omi- Offsetting this was a more agreeable thought: remaining 
ited nous, unlooked-for silence was dramatically broken by a gasp at my post during the fire might bring me some valuable pub- 
uttered almost simultaneously by probably a hundred or more licity. Not that I kidded myself that we were doing anything 
persons. It was as though they had been responding to a pre- heroic. But, if some imaginative reporter were to see my part 
arranged signal. I would have said that this couldn’t happen in the affair as a big story, who was I to quibble about it? Par- 
se without their having been rehearsed. But it did happen. ' ticularly if, as a result, | were to get a better job—one in a 
the Ryell stood open-mouthed, gazing fixedly at a point in the theater farther up town, in which tobacco smoke would be 
and auditorium above the level of the stage. I simply had to turn absent without being missed—and, what was really closest to 
a and look. There I saw, leaping upward from the front of the my heart, a theater in which I would have a larger orchestra. 
= balcony, a tongue of flame six to eight feet in height. This was of course nothing but day dream stuff. I don’t 
im. Fire in a crowded theater! This was it! know how much farther my soaring imagination would have 
I turned back to the still motionless and silent Ryell. At gone, but I was leaving reality far behind when a heavy hand 
= any second the awesome quiet might explode into audience rested on my shoulder and a voice, close enough to my ear to 
« panic. I said, “Go ahead!” Ryell looked down, shook his head get through our fortissimo assault on John Philip Sousa, 


in the negative, turned and stalked off the stage. 

I took the orchestra through the remainder of his song and 
into the following one. This was to have brought on stage 
1, ete, Monique, but as we were repeating the introduction of her num- 
ber she signaled from the wings that she wasn’t coming on. 


shouted: “Stop the music, we gotta get these people outta here!” 

Mechanically I stopped the orchestra and turned toward 
the voice. There stood a most un-dreamlike, flesh-and-blood 
fireman. It was like being awakened after having fallen asleep 





Calif - plittsngit Me a f ts. TI : in completely strange surroundings. Nothing I was seeing fitted 
ee ee ee eee in with the scene from which my mind was being so abruptly 

— formers weren’t carrying on with what I regarded as the tra- snatched away 

Wi dition of the theater. We who would be leaving through the : ’ 

y Pens ore Tn? Almost reluctantly I saw the people we had been saving 

bo” stage door were in no danger. Besides, although the Union ; : F . 

plus from panic had settled back in their seats to await the resump- 


Square was old and could hardly be described as fireproof, the 
immediate location of the flames was most favorable. It was 
not cutting off any exits and it was improbable that it would 
— spread very rapidly. 

I never again encountered the Ryells. So I do not know 
why they refused to go on that night. Their reasons may have 
been good. I hope they were. 

d Whatever their reasons, the effect on me was momentarily 
ips paralyzing. Without being abie to decide what to do next, | 
stopped the orchestra and simply stood, hesitating and con- 
fused. What I needed most at that moment came from cool, 


_ tion of the show. They had to be ordered to leave. 


Monday’s New York press agreed on one thing: that there 
had been a fire in the Union Square theater. The widely differ- 
ing accounts of what occurred included many fanciful details 
concerning persons who had been nowhere in sight. Two papers 
printed my name. One referred to me as the manager; the other 
actually did discover that I was the orchestra leader. 

The early papers I read on the subway enroute to the regu- 
lar Monday morning rehearsal, and the evening papers on my 
way home after the matinee—yes, it was business as usual at 
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— clear-thinking Ralph Williams, our drummer. He said to me, the Union Square. 

eo 

\N 

0 bussy’s “spray-like iridescence” . . . Richard 
tro- y Strauss’s scores “overrich in the piling- f 
o ss’s piling-on o 
for BOOK N OTES sonorities, like a German meal that is too 
. (Continued from page thirty-six) filling for comfort” . . . Barték’s “rhythmic 
iJ. vitality, his passionate and despairing lyricism, 














Copland on Music, by Aaron Copland. 280 
pages. Doubleday and Company, Inc. $3.95. 

Copland the composer makes a quasi- 
apology at the beginning of this book for 
not being innately a writer, but his way with 
words suffices for us—both in the manner in 
which he uses them and in what he uses them 
to express. Few composers have his knowledge 
of the craft and only one or two (Virgil Thom- 
son comes to mind) has anywhere near his 
ability at getting such knowledge across. 

Penetrating observations come in almost 
every paragraph. “Orchestral know-how con- 
sists in keeping the instruments out of each 
other’s way, exploiting to the fullest extent 
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the specific color value contributed by each 
separate instrument or grouped instrumental 
family . . .” “Color in music, as in painting, 
is meaningful only when it serves the expres- 
sive idea; it is the expressive idea that dic- 
tates to the composer the choice of his or- 
chestral scheme.” . . . “Our Western music 
differs from all others mainly in this one 
aspect: our ability to hear and enjoy a music 
whose texture is polyphonic, a simultaneous 
sounding of independent and, at the same 
time, interdependent contrapuntal melodic 
lines.” 

As a critic Copland would rate as a syndi- 
cated columnist from coast to coast: De- 


his superb organizational gift that rounds out 
the over-all shape of a movement while keep- 
ing every smallest detail relevant to the main 
discourse” . . . Liszt’s “sense of ‘spacing’ a 
chord . . . bell-like open sonorities contrasting 
sharply with the crowded massing of thunder 
ous bass chords.” 


In short, whether it is the forward motion 
of music he is talking of, or electronics, or 
rhythmic inventiveness, or creativity, or the 
New School of Composers, or the dilemma of 
our symphony orchestras, Mr. Copland does 
it with an understanding and an acuteness 
rare even in the writer born and bred. 


—Hope Stoddard 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
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By SOL BABITZ 


ON USING THE NATURAL RESILIENCY OF THE BOW 


It has always been my aim to maintain in this column a 
balance between the new and the old: witness my advocating 
of the most advanced ideas in fingering and bowing while at 
the same time endeavoring to keep the reader alert to the 
dangers of accepting modernism for the sake of being modern. 
A new fingering, no matter how ingenious, is of no value 
when applied in a way opposed to the intent of the music. 

Whenever new styles of bowing become popular there is 
the danger that some elements of the old style which are 
indispensable for musical performance may be neglected be- 
cause they interfere with the requirements of the new style. A 
very good example of a case in which something valuable is 
being lost because of a new style is the natural resiliency of 
the bow which hitherto has been necessary for expression of 
dynamic changes, phrasing and sudden accents. 

Nowadays because of the popularity of the “endless bow 
stroke” many violinists are using it to the exclusion of all 
other effects. The result is that they succeed in concealing all 
bow changes, even those bow-changes which are supposed 
to be heard! 

Because the “broad” bow stroke is very popular today the 
characteristics of the older shorter stroke are lost and all music, 
even the most delicate and most lyrical, is made to sound broad, 
sustained and with permanent vibrato. 

The result of not permitting bow-changes to be heard 
can be extremely harmful in the music of Beethoven and 
Mendelssohn which was composed at a time when audible 
bow-changes were an essential part of the performance. In the 
style of the near-past small diminuendos and sudden accents 
were produced by using the natural resiliency of the bow— 
pressing and releasing the wood. The new style violinist prefers 
to produce dynamic not through pressure and release but 
chiefly through slowing down and speeding up the bow, since 
only in this way can a “big tone” be maintained throughout 
the performance. 

However, since subtle dynamics are predicated on the idea 
of not having a “big tone” constantly, the whole concept of 
dynamic expression becomes unnecessary in performance. The 
“endless bow” is usually accompanied by endless vibrato which 
creates an effect of permanent “molto appassionato.” In such 
a situation any attempt to insert additional emotion through 
the use of rising and falling dynamics is out of the question 
aesthetically as well as physically. You simply cannot play 
more passionately than most passionately. 


Examples of Musical Distortion 


Mendelssohn’s little crescendo-diminuendo signs in the fol- 
lowing passage are designed primarily to let the listener know 
that the strong beat is on the third note—the bar line—and not 





the first note of the bow stroke. However, as is seen in the 
second line, the music sounds as though the down-beat is on 
the first note when it is played with continuous strong pressure 
and vibrato in the modern way: 
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MODERN DYNAMICS 


The little crescendos in the above example sound more 
convincing when vibrato is used during the strong part of the 
bow. Mendelssohn’s lyricism also suffers when the passage 
is played forte instead of piano. 

In the following example the dots indicate a gentle articu- 
lation through pressure and release of the bow. Most “modern” 
violinists ignore the dots in favor of strong continuous pressure, 
with the result as shown in the second line where the three 
notes have become one long note. 
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MODERN TONE CONNECTION 
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Another distortion is caused by this style: that is, the beginning 
of the new phrase on the second quarter of the third measure 
(above) becomes lost. A similar loss of phrase ending is shown 
in the following example from Beethoven’s “Spring Sonata” 
where the new phrase sounds as though it began on / instead 
of the third measure: 
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INCORRECT CONNECTION 


In the following example from Mendelssohn, failure to use 
short wrist and index-finger accents destroys the triplet effect 
indicated and makes the music sound as though pairs of notes 
were intended. 
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Send for new catalog of 
electric guitars, 4 string basses, 
6 string bass guitars, 
amplifiers and accessories. 


DANELECTRO CORPORATION 
207 West Sylvania Avenue 
Neptune City, N. J. 


GUITAR 
and BASS 
Retai 


$175 


AMPLIFIERS 
8 models 

Retail from 

$45 to $330 


TRIPLE 
PICKUP 
Retail 
$145 








Minutes of the Special Meeting of the 
INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Board considers the follow- 
ing case: 

Case 341, 1960-61 Docket: “Claim 
of member Ray McKinley of Local 
802, New York, New York, (Glenn 
Miller Orchestra) against Singer 
Productions, Inc. (formerly Song- 
masters, Inc.), New York, New 
York, for $3,427.15 alleged expenses 
sustained, through breach of con- 
tract.” 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that an award of $1,427.15 
is to be paid by Singer Productions, 
Inc., and that insofar as the balance 
of the claim amounting to $2,000.00 
is concerned, the parties are advised 
that the Federation will interpose 
no objection if they wish to pursue 
the matter in Civil Court. 


Treasurer Clancy reports on the 
Best New Dance Band Program of 
1960 up to the present time. 


Consideration is given to the 1961 
program of the International String 
Congress. 

A recess is declared at 12:00 noon. 

The session reconvenes at 2:00 





All members present, except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti, who is ex- 
cused. 


Discussion is held regarding Arti- 
cle 18, Sections 4, 5, and 8 of the 
Federation By-laws. 





John Tranchitella, President of 
Local 47, is admitted. He inquires 
as to whether monies can be bor- 
rowed from the Federation’s Thea- 
ter Defense Fund to pay strike bene- 
fits for local non-theatrical strikes. 

He is advised that monies cannot 
be loaned for the purpose described. 


Discussion is held regarding the 
advisability of having plaques made 
to be loaned to bona fide employers 
of our members, attesting to the fact 
that they are employing our mem- 
bers under mutually agreeable con- 
ditions. 

It is decided that such a program 
should be carried out and same is 
referred to the President’s office. 

Discussion is held regarding the 
AFM-Employers’ Pension and Wel- 
fare Plan and its applicability to 
our Canadian members. 

It is decided that the matter shall 
be given further study by our legal 
counsel. 





President Kenin reports on the 
investigation made by himself, Sec- 
retary Ballard and Treasurer Clancy 
regarding the Musicians Aid So- 
ciety. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the report be accepted. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the International Ex- 
ecutive Board approve the following 
securities transactions made _ by 
Treasurer Clancy from January 20, 
1960, to June 2, 1960: 


(Continued from page forty-one) 


GENERAL FUND 
SALES OR REDEMPTIONS 


Principal 


Date Amount Description 


Sold or 
Bought Redeemed Amount 
At At 


Received 


5- 2-60 $100,000 Fed. Intermediate Credit 


Bank Bonds 4-7/8—Due 5-2-60 


99-31/32 100. $103,642.71 


5-16-60 100,000 U. S. Treasury Bond 21%4.% 
a 12-15-72/67 96.156 98.047 99,089.50 
5-16-60 100,000 Fed. Home Loan Banks- 
5-1/8%—Due 5-16-60 100. 100. 102,562.55 
PURCHASES—none 
THEATRE DEFENSE FUND 
SALES OR REDEMPTIONS 
a" Sold or 
Principal ; Bought Redeemed Amoint 
Date Amount Description At At Received 


4- 1-60 $100,000 U.S. Savings Bonds Series G 
91, & 


»Jo—Due 4-1-60 


100. 100. $100,000.00 


100-8/32 100. 102,562.55 


5-16-60 100,000 Fed. Home Loan Banks 
5-1/8%—Due 5-16-60 
6- 1-60 50,000 U.S. Savings Bonds Series G 





2% %—Due 6-1-60 100. 100. 50,000.00 
File: PURCHASES 
Principal Amount 
Date Amount Description Bought At Paid 
2-11-60 $ 12,000 State of Israel 4% Bonds 
Series A—Due 3-1-74 100. $ 12,000.00 


4- 1-60 
5-1/8%—Due 5-16-60 


5-16-60 
2 


100,000 U.S. T 
15-7 


12- 


reasury Bond 24%% 


100,000 Fed Home Loan Banks 


100-8/32 100,250.00 
1,964.58 accrued 
int. 
62.50 comm. 


98.047 99,089.53 


LESTER PETRILLO MEMORIAL TRUST FUND 
FOR DISABLED MUSICIANS 


PURCHASES 
Principal Amount 
Date Amount Description Bought At Paid 
3- 4-60 $ 25,000 Duquesne Lt. Co.—5% 
Sinking Fund Deb.—Due 
3/1/2010 100.922 $ 25,261.75 


SALES OR REDEMPTIONS—none 





The session adjourns at 5:00 P. M. 








8480 Beverly Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
October 26, 1960 


The session is called to order by 
President Kenin at 2:00 P. M. 

All members present, except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti, who is ex- 
cused. ; 


In addition to the above, the fol- 
lowing are also present for the 
Federation: 

Henry Kaiser, General Counsel; 
Phil Fischer, Studio Representa- 
tive and his assistant Sam Middle- 
man; Ernie Lewis, Assistant to 
President Kenin in the Western Of- 
fice; Jimmie DeMichele, Local 47 
representative for arrangers and 
copyists. 

The following are also present, 
representing the American Motion 
Picture Producers (AMPP). 


Charles Boren, AMPP; Saul Rit- 
tenberg, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; Gor- 
don Stulberg, Columbia; E. L. De- 
Paitie, Warner Bros.; Bonar Dyer, 
Disney; Ted Leonard, Paramount; 
Arthur Schaefer, Warner Bros.; 
Eugene Arnstein, Allied; E. C. de 
Lavigne, Metro -Goldwyn- Mayer; 
Maurice Benjamin, AMPP; William 
Hinckle, AMPP; Emmet Ward, 
Paramount; Bill Hopkins, Co- 
lumbia; Ben T. Batchelder, AMPP; 
Al Fisher, Columbia. 

The Federation makes proposals 
incorporating, among other things, 
a demand for: 

(a) two-year contract 

(b) contract orchestras 

(c) wage increases 

(d) sound track regulations 

(e) the prohibition of foreign scor- 
ing 

(f) pensions, health and welfare 

(g) payment for TV exhibition of 
theatrical films scored 
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Chase Away That Gray With - MANCO 
The new, Permanent Hair Colorer. Brings back your natural hair color, gradu- 
Use like hair tonic. Won't rub off, streak or 
run in rain, shower or swimming. No stain, no mess! NOT A TINT! NOT A 
RINSE! look YOUNG—stay YOUNG—use MANCO. $3.00 including tax. (40 
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New 1961 Model 
Framus Electric Upright 


Standard bass fingerboard of ebony. 


@ Great range of mellow bass tones. 
Write or see your Framus dealer 


PHILADELPHIA MUSIC CO., INC. 








Bass “Triumph” 


rod-reinforced neck. 
pole pieces on pickup. 
string height. 

end pin. 
control—effortless playing. 


for free color brochure. 
“It's Framus for the Future.” 
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(h) re-use fee of music preparation- 
improvements 
“sideline” musicians—improve- 
ments 
(j) conditions under which TV film 
will be made 

Mr. Boren points out that the pro- 
ducers have taken the “following 
two fundamental positions’—First, 
that Section 11 of the old AFM con- 
tract with the motion picture pro- 
ducers has no legal force and effect 
in these negotiations and that it 
became a nullity in 1958 when the 
A. F. of M. lost bargaining rights 
to the Musicians’ Guild for all mu- 
sical services in the major studios. 
Secondly, the motion picture pro- 
ducers point out that they have 
what they feel is a bona fide con- 
tract with musicians formerly rep- 
resented by the Guild and this con- 
tract has some thirteen months to 
run. They state that they refuse 
to alter any of the conditions of this 
contract during the period of same. 

Henry Kaiser, General Counsel, 
recounts the nefarious way in which 
the Guild was formed and states 
that the industry cannot expect us 
to abide by the terms of a contract 
entered into by an organization 
formed under such conditions. 

Management agrees to give fur- 
ther study to our proposals. 


(i) 


The session adjourns at 5:00 P. M. 








8480 Beverly Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
October 27, 1960 


The session is called to order by 
President Kenin at 3:00 P. M. 

All members present, except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti, who is ex- 
cused. 

Also present for the Federation 
are the following: Kaiser, Fischer, 
Lewis and DeMichele. Tranchitella 
and Collins also present. 

Present for management are the 
same representatives who were pres- 
ent on October 26th with the ex- 


| ception of William Hinckle. 


Mr. Boren explains that manage- 
ment is still disposed to enforce the 
contract which they formerly had 
with the Musicians’ Guild. He states 
definitely and unequivocally that 
under no conditions will they con- 
sider the rehiring of studio contract 
orchestras. They have no contract 
writers, directors, or extras. The 
following question is put to man- 
agement. “Is it your final word 
that no matter what adjustment we 
make, contract orchestras are out?” 
Management replied, “I regret to 
tell you that contract orchestras 
are definitely out.” 

After further discussion on this 
point, the session adjourns at 5:30 
P. M. 





Beverly Hilton Hotel 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
October 28, 1960 


The session is called to order at 


11:00 A. M. by Vice-President 
Harris. 
All members present, except 


President Kenin and Executive Of- 
ficer Manuti, who are excused. 

A communication is received from 
Helen M. Thompson, Executive 
Secretary of the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League, explain- 
ing in detail the work of that organ- 
ization, and requesting a contribu- 
tion to assist in the furtherance of 
same. 





On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that we contribute $1,000.00 
to this organization. 


A communication is received 
from Don S. Willner, requesting a 
loan of $78,000.00 to the Portland 
Reporter Publishing Company. 

On motion made and passed, it is 


decided that the request be denied. 


A communication is received 
from the San Francisco Labor 
Council, extending thanks for the 
cooperation which we have given 
them in urging our members to re- 
frain from patronizing the Sears- 
Roebuck store in San Francisco 
during a recent strike. 

On motion made and passed, it 
is decided that we advise the San 
Francisco Labor Council of our in- 
tention to continue cooperation with 
them whenever possible. 


A communication is received 
from Carl Megel, President of the 
American Federation of Teachers, 
requesting a contribution to help 
them in a representative election 
to be carried on in New York City. 

On motion made and passed, it 
is decided that the communication 
be referred to President Kenin with 
power to act. 





A communication is received 
from Harold Rand, Chairman of the 
Miami Beach Auditorium and Con- 
vention Hall Advisory Board, pro- 
testing the minimum number of 
men established by Local 655, 
Miami, Florida, alleging that offi- 
cers of that Local refuse to meet 
and discuss the matter with a com- 
mittee. 

It is on motion made and passed 
decided that the communication be 
referred to Local 655 for comment. 


A communication is received 
from member Matt Betton, com- 
mending the Federation for the 
$1,000.00 contribution made to the 
Stan Kenton Clinic. 


A recess is declared at 12:00 
noon. 


The session is reconvened by 


President Kenin at 2:40 P. M. at 
8480 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood, 
California. 


All members present except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti, who is ex- 
cused. 

In addition to those present at 
the October 27th session, the follow- 
ing are also present on behalf of 
the Federation: Stephen Schloss- 
berg, of Mr. Kaiser’s office, and 
T. J. Ferguson, Sam Middleman, 
and Lou Maury. 

The same group. representing 
management as were present at the 
session on October 27th are also 
present, except Ben T. Batchelder. 
In addition, William Hinckle and Al 
Chaime (AMPP) are also present 
for management. — 


Management is advised by us 
that when a film is made in the 
United States or Canada, it must 
be scored in the United States or 
Canada and unless management 
agrees to this, we will have no 
alternative but to recommend a 
strike to our members. 


Discussion is held regarding 
“runaway” productions. Manage- 
ment insists that because monies 
due them have been frozen in 
certain countries, it has been neces- 


sary for them to make pictures jy 
those countries in order for then 
to get their money out of the 
country. They further advise that 
certain pictures require foreign 
locale. 

One of the spokesmen for map. 
agement denies that any of the 
major studios have engaged in “rup. 
away” production practices. Map. 
agement advises that it is not possi. 
ble to agree to our proposal that the 
AF™M label be placed on all theatri- 
cal and television film. They cite 
that over forty different crafts are 
involved in the making of motion 
pictures and further expansion in 
the use of labels on motion pictures 
and the television films will present 
an unsurmountable problem. 

Insofar as television film making 
is concerned, management indicates 
that they now have difficulty in 
getting “air dates” with the partial 
use of canned music and their facili- 
ties are already inadequate to make 
it possible for them to get said 
“air dates” with expanded use of 
live music. 


Discussion is held regarding vari- 
ous other of our original proposals, 


The session adjourns at 5:40 P.M, 





8480 Beverly Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 
October 31, 1960 


President Kenin calls the session 
to order at 3:00 P. M. 

All members present, except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti, who is ex- 
cused. 

All those present on behalf of the 
Federation at the last previous ses- 
sion are also present at this session. 

Management is represented by 
the same group as was present at 
the last previous session with the 
exception of Dyer, Arnstein, Ward, 
Hopkins and Chaime. In addition, 
Steve Broidy (Allied) and I. M. Hal- 
pern (M.G.M.) are also present for 
management. 


Spokesman for management states 
that it would be impossible for them 


‘to compete with outside organiza- 


tions if they were to grant certain 
proposals made by the Federation. 

They are advised that we are 
willing to forego paragraph 11 (i) in 
the pre-1958 agreement if we can be 
assured of a decided increase in the 
use of live music in future television 
film productions. 


The producers are excused and the 
IEB gives further study to the 
progress of negotiations up to the 
present time. 

The Board goes into executive 
session and discussion is held re- 
garding the eligibility of member 


Ray Nolan for payment of strike 
benefits during the 1958 studio 
strike. 


On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that Ray Nolan be awarded 
$1,339.16, back payment in strike 
benefits. 


The session adjourns at 5:30 P. M. 








8480 Beverly Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 
November 1, 1960 


President Kenin calls the session 
to order at 10:00 A. M. 

All members present, except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti who is ex- 
cused. 

Also present on behalf of the Fed- 
eration are those who were present 
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at the previous session with the ex- 
ception of Tranchitella. 
Management is represented by 
the same group who were present 
at the previous session with the 
exception of Batchelder and Broidy. 


Management proposes that any 
agreement reached on television 
and film, not become effective until 
October 1, 1961. They admit that 
the busy season for this type of 
work starts in July. They agree not 
to use music in a series other than 
that scored for the series in that 
particular year and estimate that 
this will increase employment by 
50 per cent. 

Management rejects a proposal 
that a minimum number of men be 
used on any particular session. 

The management representatives 
are excused. 


The International Executive 
Board gives further consideration to 
management’s latest proposals and 
evaluates them in connection with 
other contracts which we have in 
the industry. 


A recess is declared at 1:10 P. M. 


The session reconvenes at 2:20 
P. M. 


In addition to those present at 
the previous session on behalf of 
the Federation, Tranchitella is also 
present. 





The same. group. representing 
management at the previous session 
is present, with the exception of 
Rittenberg. 





The Federation proposes one and 
one-half hour sessions for a half- 
hour television film and that music 
be limited to the film for which it 
was scored. 


Further discussion is held on the 
contribution by management to the 
Pension Fund. 


The Federation advises manage- 
ment that July 1, 1960, must be the 
effective date for the new television 
film agreement. 


Further discussion is held regard- 
ing other aspects of the negotia- 
tions. 


Management members are ex- 


cused. 


The International Executive 
Board considers certain proposals 
made by management during the 
last negotiations. 


A recess is declared at 6:20 P. M. 

The session reconvenes at 8:10 
P. M. 

All those present at the afternoon 
session are also present at this 
session. 


Management reiterates its deter- 
mination to insist on every pro- 
vision of the Guild contract for the 
duration of the contract, which still 
has thirteen months to run. They 
agree to a re-use payment of .366% 
when theatrical films are used on 
TV. They agree to apply the pre- 
1958 sound track regulations on 
music made by our members under 
our contracts but refuse to be bound 
by music made under the Guild con- 
tract. They agree to the elimination 
of foreign scoring. They refuse to 
make any change relative to music 
preparationists. Our proposals in 
connection with “sideline” musi- 
cians are rejected. 


The session adjourns at 1:00 A. M. 
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8480 Beverly Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
November 2, 1960 


The session is called to order at 
5:30 P. M. by President Kenin. 

All members present, except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti, who is ex- 
cused. 

Henry Kaiser, Federation coun- 
sel, and John Tranchitella, Presi- 
dent of Local 47, are also present. 

Present for management are the 
following: Charles Boren, Gordon 
Stulberg, Al Chaime, Ted Leonard, 
E. C. de Lavigne, Bonar Dyer, Al 
Fisher, Ben T. Bachelder, Saul Rit- 
tenberg, E. L. DePaitie, Bill Hop- 
kins, Eugene Arnstein, Arthur 
Schaefer, Emmet Ward, I. M. Hal- 
pern. 


After prolonged negotiations, a 
Basic Agreement, subject to later 
ratification, was reached. This 
agreement, the details of which will 
be set forth in a formal written 
document, becomes effective as of 
November 1, 1960, and shall remain 
in effect up to and including May 1, 
1964. 

Some of the features 
agreement are as follows: 

(1) Wage Increase: A general 
wage increase of 5%, effective Octo- 
ber 1, 1961, plus an additional 7%, 
effective November 1, 1962. 

(2) Sound Track Regulations: 
The intent of these sound track 
regulations as pertaining to motion 
pictures made between February 1, 


of this 


1958, and the inception of this 
agreement is that all sound track 
included in such motion pictures 


shall be confined to the motion pic- 
ture in which it is included. There 
shall be added a provision for pay- 
ment to the original musicians 
when sound track is dubbed for 
phonographic recordings, such pay- 
ment shall be at the current scale 
of the recording company releasing 
the recordings. 

(3) Foreign Scoring: All motion 

pictures produced by the Producer 
in the United States or Canada shall 
be scored in the United States or 
Canada. 
(4) Pension Plan: Effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1960, the Producer shall con- 
tribute 3% of scale for all employees 
covered by this agreement to the 
“American Federation of Musicians’ 
and Employers’ Pension - Welfare 
Fund.” 

(5) Industry Health and Welfare 
Plan: Employees covered hereunder 
shall continue to be subject to the 
Industry Health and Welfare Plan 
under existing conditions. 

(6) Post ’60 Theatrical Motion 
Pictures: As to each such motion 
picture, the Producer will pay to 
each participating musician as ad- 
ditional compensation, a pro-rata 
share of one and two-thirds per cent 
(1 2/3%) of the Producer’s account- 
able receipts from the distribution 
of such motion picture on free tele- 
vision. 

(7) Pay Television: If, during 
this contract, a pay television sys- 
tem is established in the United 
States and Producer releases any 
pictures on pay television (other 
than for test or experimental pur- 
poses) and the Federation claims 
that as a result thereof there has 
been a material increase in theatri- 
eal film rentals of such Producer, 
the Federation, on sixty days’ ad- 
vance written notice given at any 
time after December 1, 1962, may 


re-open this contract as to all mem- 
bers of the Association of Motion 
Picture Producers, as a group, with 
respect only to the adjustment of 
theatrical minimum rates of com- 
pensation thereafter payable. In 
the event the parties are unable to 
reach an agreement within a sixty- 
day period, following the commence- 
ment of such negotiations, the Fed- 
eration may cancel this contract as 
to such members of the Association 
of Motion Picture Producers, as a 
group. 

(8) Doubling: The doubling rate 
for the fourth double shall be in- 
creased from 10% to 20% of the 
basic rate, extra. 

(9) After June 1, 1961, no canned 
music (that is, music not scored 
under this agreement) may be used 
in TV films scored by the majors. 
Furthermore, 18 scoring hours 
guaranteed for every 13 one-half- 
hour TV series, etc. 

(10) Certain improvements were 
negotiated for sideline musicians 
and music preparationists. 

Management representatives are 
excused. 


John Tranchitella gives his per- 
sonal thanks to the members of the 
official family of the Federation, in 
addition to General Counsel Henry 
Kaiser and his assistant, Steve 
Schlossberg. : 


On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the members of the 
Federation who were certified by 
the NLRB as being eligible to vote 
in the election of September 7th and 
8th be declared eligible to partici- 
pate in the ratification meeting to 
be held on Saturday, November 5, 
1960, beginning at 2:00 P. M., at 817 
North Vine Street, Hollywood, Calif. 


The session adjourns at 7:30 P. M. 





Beverly Hilton Hotel 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
November 4, 1960 


President Kenin calls the session 
to order at 3:30 P. M. 

All members present, except Ex- 
ecutive Officer Manuti, who is ex- 
cused. 


Discussion is held regarding a 
counter-proposal made by a repre- 
sentative group of A. F. of M. li- 
censed bookers, pertaining to “stale 
claims.” 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the matter be referred 
to a committee composed of the 
President, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Messrs. Alan Lane and Brad 
King, representing Tele- Records 
Service, appear. They are desirous 
of placing an 8-mm sound track film 
on the market, containing a visual 
as well as oral presentation of popu- 
lar recordings. They present a dem- 
onstration of their product to the 
International Executive Board. 


A communication is received from 
the National Publication Company 
in which they make a firm offer to 
purchase the equipment owned by 
the International Press. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the communication be 
received and filed. 


A communication is received from 
the International Union of Electri- 
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Howard Herbert, a 
prominent guitarist in 
Philadelphia circles 
for many years, is 
now operating a 
highly successful stu- 
dio—the Herbert Mu- 
sic Center in Phila- 
delphia. 
Formerly featured 
with his brother in a 
«guitar act on Jocal TV * 
and night clubs seven years ago, Herbert 
now has more than seven_ instructors 
teaching all instruments to more than 
250 pupils at his school. One of his 
prize pupils is a nationally-known re- 
cording star today. 
For several years now, Howard Herbert 
is sold on Premier guitars. Here's why: 
“In my business, you get to know all 
vitars. Premier is just about the best 
rom a standpoint of quality. | happen 
to know Premier amplifiers are best .. . 
and it’s rare to get that good a combina- 
tion from any manufacturer.” 


Get all the facts about Premier. 
See your local dealer or write 
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cal Radio and Machine Workers re- 
questing financial assistance for 
their Montreal branch. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the communication be 
referred to our Canadian represen- 
tative, Executive Officer Murdoch, 
for investigation. 


The Board considers Case No. 628, 
1960-61 Docket: “Charges preferred 
by Local 77, Philadelphia, Pa., 
against member Charles Peterson of 
Local 802, New York, N. Y., and 
Booker’s License No. 1034, for al- 
leged violation of Article 12, Section 
18, and Article 16, Section la, of the 
A. F. of M. By-laws, and Article 19, 
Section 18 of the By-laws of Local 
id. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that this case be referred 
to General Counsel Henry Kaiser 
for a legal opinion. 


The Board discusses the request 
of the New York City Center that a 
recording of their production, “The 
Mikado,” be permitted for use on 
pay-TV. 

On motion made and passed, it is 
decided that the matter be left in 
the hands of the President. 

The meeting adjourns at 6:15 
P. M. 


At a ratification meeting held in 
the headquarters of Local 47 at 817 
North Vine Street, Hollywood, 
Calif., on Saturday, November 5th, 
beginning at 2:00 P. M., a secret 
ballot vote of the members present 
ratified the agreement reached by 
the International Executive Board 
with the American Motion Picture 
Producers by a vote of 179 to 52. 
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Cohen, Arthur 244 Talent Agency, The (Jay Byars) ee Artists Management and 
Entertainment Agency -— 
Dallas Block, Metha (Mrs.) 1556 
R ¥ 
ness: ISLAND Allied Artists of America .. 3699 Botello, Roy = 
Providence gh“ gnalanstateies | 1517 Denas, Vicky ww 205 
Bar Agency, Bennie Woods 3670 Dunbar, Robert G. 1689 Star Attractions, Robert B. Lewis. 4555 
Clarke, Albert J ae 1950 Fashions in Music, Jimmy Eastland 409 Waco 
Cleary, Bernard F. sicmpeie 1638 Parker, Roy L. 1009 , :. 
Columbia Artists Corp. 3526 Scoggin, Chic, Agency ... 1177. Associated Enterprises, Inc. 2824 
Guny, Louis 4020 Wright, Charles D. . 2012 Zachery, Colonel C. .... 2339 


VIRGINIA 
Norfolk 
C.M.C. Artists Agency ............cs00 242 
Paramount Agency senensntipognessenie 4809 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle 
Casura-Leigh Agency, James L. 

Casura (alias Jimmie Leigh) ... 207 
Harvison, R. S., & ASSOC. occ 2053 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Clarksburg 
Powell, Pratl Be. ....c.cccccsscscscsssesvscesse SIGB 
Huntington 


Hetzer Theatrical Booking Agency 1852 
White Sulphur Springs 





Cardini, George iniigcenbnehate 3027 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay 
Anderson, Clifford R. ......... - 
Ohlsson Advertising Agency ........... 
Scofield, Nathan M., Theatrical 
Productions TEES, 
Madison 
A & C Booking Agency . 3665 
Marshfield 
a, IND oases chierccececnditnticeens 487 
Milwaukee 
Owen & Elliott 
(Art Owen-Joan Elliott) .............. 999 
Ross, Dace ‘‘Curly,’’ Agency ........ 1136 
Wausau 
Entertainment Booking Agency, 
Raa 2383 
WYOMING 
Casper 
nas TI oa cincsscecsasececnssens 1936 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Caprock Entertainment Enterprise 5168 


CANADA 
Vancouver, B. C. 








International Theatricals, Ltd. 3733 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Winnipeg Entertainment Agency .. 3903 
Hamilton, Ontario 
Horrigan and Horrigan. .................... 344] 
eee cvs 2030 
Kingston, Ontario 
Hirman’s Booking Agency ..... 2945 
London, Ontario 

Scalon, The, Entertainment 
DIGI + Sischindissndsececnlesipiascastisictinwnis 2943 
Toronto, Ontario 
Bin-Ree Agency 5011 
Larkin, James Siu, Tee 
Windsor, Ontario 
Barbaro Agency  ......s.sesseseees secseacseses OO 
Montcalm, Quebec 
Riley's Vaudeville Agency .. 1103 


Montreal, Quebec 


Artistes de Montreal, Reg'd. 
(Madame Albert Gosselin) ........ 63 


Harbor Lights Revue ...................... 4608 
Montreal Artists Bureau, 

Michel Leroy ........ samaketeeuaiee 900 
Montreal Theatrical Agency, 

nae 2796 
Renaud, P. D., Canadian 

SII iscensiimvsssicnnscnnes : 2973 

Ville La Salle, Quebec 

Blythe, Thomas William 3828 


Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 


Andric, Wes, Agencies 4053 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Agencias Ramos (Richard Ramos) 3762 





The Philadelphia Orchestra has 
announced that the deadline for 


entries in the annual Children’s 
Composition Contest has been ex- 
tended from January 31 to March 
ll. The contest, open to all young- 
sters who have not reached their 
twelfth birthday by the deadline 
date, is held in conjunction with 
the annual Children’s Concert 
Series. All compositions must be 
at least thirty-two measures in 
length and will be judged on their 
freshness and development. Adult 
assistance will disqualify the child 
competitor. Announcement of the 
winner will be made by Assistant 
Conductor William Smith, at the 
final Children’s Concert of the sea- 
son, April 8. On that date, too, the 
composition will be performed by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Entries should be sent to the 
Children’s Concerts Committee, 
1225 Broad-Locust Building, Phil- 


adelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


The Seattle Symphony is in the 
midst of its February Festival, 
with distinguished soloists and 
other special events. It winds up 
February 26 and 27 when Milton 


FEBRUARY, 1961 





Katims directs the Symphony in 
two concerts at Victoria, British 
Columbia. 


Milan Horvat, director and chief 
conductor of the Zagreb Philhar- 
monic, made his United States de- 
but conducting the Cincinnati 


Symphony January 20 and 21. 


On February 27 Nathan Gor- 
don, first violist with the Detroit 
Symphony, will be soloist with the 
Cedar Rapids Symphony under 
Henry Denecke’s baton. 





Mozart’s early /domeneo will be 
presented by the Opera Society of 


Washington February 9, 10, and | 


12. Paul Callaway will conduct 
the Opera Society Orchestra and 
Chorus. 


The University of Arizona Sym- 
phony recently presented a concert 
in connection with the celebration 
of Mexico’s 150th Anniversary of 
Independence and the University’s 
75th Anniversary. It was directed 
by Carlos Chavez. The University 
Symphony is regularly under the 
direction of Henry Johnson. 





CONTINUOUS PROGRESS 


bi ee 
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BRILHART MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION, CARLSBAD, CALIFORNIA 








Keep Music Alive — Insist on Live Musicians 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


(Continued from page forty-five) 


PLACED ON NATIONAL 
UNFAIK LIST 


ILLINOIS 
Peoria: 
Radio Station 
O'Connor, Mer. 


MISSOURI 


WPEO W. 


and J. 


Joplin: 

Capri Motel Dining Room and Lounge 
and Mr. Jones, Mgr. 

MONTANA 

Belt: 

Ring: Fender (owner of Forest Green 

sort, Kings Hill, Montana). 
Kings Hill: 

Forest Green Resort. 

Rhythm Kings (Virgil Wayne Cross, 
Paul Bates and Vern Denton). 


REMOVED FROM NATIONAL 
UNFAIR LIST 


ARIZONA 
Nogales: 
Colonial House. 
Sierra Vista: 
Military Inn. 
Tucson: 
The Panda Bar and Joe Beauchamp. 
Ye Olde Lantern and Dean Short. 
The Skyroom. 
CALIFORNIA 
La Mesa: 
La Mesa American Legion Hall 
Oceanside: 
Oceanside Bowladrome. 
Princeton: 
The Harbor. 
San Diego: 
Black and Tan Cafe. 
Jim Fazio. 
San Diego Speedboat Club 
Club Thursday. 
Max Turner. 
Uptown Hall. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta: —— 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, Aerie 714. 
ILLINOIS 
Galesburg: 
Boots and Saddles Club. 
KENTUCKY 
Lexington: 
Joyland Park and Casino. 
MISSOURI 
Louisiana: 
Tommy Rollins Orchestra. 
NEBRASKA 
Gering: 
Lost Park and Melvin Roach. 
‘NEW YORK 
Albany: 
Club Rock-et and Tony 
Utica: 
Russell Ross Trio (Salvatore Coriale, 
leader). 
Vestal: 
Vestal American Legion Post 89. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Norristown: 
The Cross Roads Motel and Donald 
Tufillaro. 


Aliberti. 


TEXAS 
Edinburg: 
The Barn. 
4 CANADA 
Montreal, P. Q.: 
Casino Francais. 
Guy Robert. 
Ottawa, Ont.: 
Robert Metcalfe 
Orchestra. 


(Shorty), and his 
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(NON-COMMERCIAL ONLY) 
FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, WANTED TO BUY, LOST OR STOLEN; payable in advance, 30 
words, $1.00—HELP WANTED, AT LIBERTY; 30 words, no charge. Type or print your ad 
and send with check or money order by the 12th of the preceding month. Monthly 
basis only. GIVE THE NUMBER OF YOUR LOCAL. Please notify the INTERNATIONAL 


MUSICIAN, 39 Division St., 
commercial purposes. 


Newark 2, N. J., of any advertiser using these columns for 
PRINT or TYPE advertising copy on SEPARATE sheet of paper. 





FOR SALE or EXCHANGE 


months old, 3/5 reeds. Pro- 
accordion sounds as nationally 
condition, asking $1,250.00 
Phone: AShley 2-4757 in 





ACCORGAN, two 

duces organ and 
advertised. In perfect 
for complete unit. 
Troy, y 
AMPLIFIER, Gibson G.A. 80 Varitone with gada- 

kart, push-button tone control, vibrato and 15” 
Jensen speaker. New condition, five months old. 
$100.00; sell for $375.00 cash. Bruce 
Armstrong, Harmony Ranch, R. R. 5, London, On- 
tario, Canada. GE 2-3634. 


ARRANGEMENTS (Big Band), Les Brown style, 





ou save 





or eight brass, five reeds. 180 septet arrange- 
ments for trumpet, trombone, tenor, bary-alto, 
rhythm. Robert Eberhart, 1320 Haslett Road, East 


Lansing, Mich. 





ARRANGEMENTS—1!8 used dance arrangements 

in symphonic style for recording. Lot, $12.50 
P.P.; 12 assorted standard waltzes, $3.25 P.P. 
A. Corotis, 4725 North Camac St., Philadelphia 


41, Pa. 


ARRANGEMENTS, full sounding, danceable, for 

trumpet, tenor, trombone, rhythm, and trumpet, 
alto, tenor, rhythm. Also medleys for four saxo 
phcnes, trumpet, rhythm. Paul Schoen, 24 Lincoln 
Ave. » Pittsford, M.. We 








ARRANGEMENTS, for dance combo; trumpet, 
tenor sax, rhythm, and trumpet, tenor sax, 
trombone, rhythm. Danceable, effective, reasonable 





price. Tedd Rae Orchestra, 115 South Brown, 
Jackson, Mich. 
BELTS (AFM Insignia). Special inventory sale, 


and brown and 
regularly $2.50. 
Bruett, Box 11, 


reduced for clearance. 39 gold 
five silver and black. Only $2.00, 
Send check or money order to: J. 
International Musician. 
BANJO, B & D No. 
pedal, hard case 
$150.00. Quinn, 
28, Calif 
BASS (Electric), Danelectro four-string bass, only 
one year old. Perfect condition; make offer. 
Bernie Glenn, 348 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 


BASSOON, Heckel, black, serial No. 10311. Broken 

in and impeccable tuning. Complete with aux- 
iliary keys including the high E key; also, long 
joint y inch. William Polisi, 10 


lengthened A 
Doden Lane, Flushing, N. Y. Phone: IN 3-2562. 
Also two Bh 


CLARINET, Bh Buffet $50.00. 
clarinets (French, German), $15.00 each. All 
Albert system, with cases. Used with Jimmy 
Dorsey Orchestra. Musician, 2919 South 16th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
CLAR!NET, A, Buescher, 





Silver bell tenor, soft 
good condition, 
Hollywood 


One. 
Outstandingly 
2129 North Gower, 











bass; 





Boehm system; $50.00. 





Also a C melody saxophone SP, Buescher, $50.00. 
Both instruments in good condition. Library of 
semi-classical music for orchestra. George Sacher, 
7084 37th St., Pinellas Park, Fla. 

CORNET, Besson E> shank tuned. Almost new 
condition, genuine alligator case; $250.00. Quinn, 
2129 North Gower, Hollywood 28, Calif. 











CORNET (Bh Buescher), silver- gold bell, recently 
reconditioned; $45.00. Also used assorted or- 
chestrations, twelve for $4.00. Good for bands 
building library; satisfaction guaranteed. No list, 
specify size orchestra. Al Williams, 122 Wendell 
t., Providence, R. I 
DANCE MUSIC (Polish), used, some new. Eight 
albums for violin or accordion; 18 trombone; 
5 piano; 20 alto sax; 6 clarinet. Various pub- 
lishers, all different, 25c each. Ideal for combos, 
teachers, or building your technique. Subject to 
prior sales; refunds guaranteed. Wanted, Gibson 
Florentine or All-American tenor banjo. Joe Tre- 
bonik, 1236 West 18th St., Lorain, Ohio. 
Was 


practically new. 


FLEUGEL HORN, 














Martin, 





$275.00; will sell, with case and mouthpiece, for 
$109.00. Mahlon ‘‘Tempie’’ Conner, 83 Tracy 
Drive, Burlington, Vt. 
FREE TO FEDERATION MEMBERS. Set of (4) 
Symphonic Trios for three trumpets with extra 
trombone part for optional quartets. Please send 


handling. Al Mancini, 1949 Car- 


Calif. 


$1.00 to cover 
men, Hollywood, 


FRENCH HORN (Single), Bb, five valves, No. 616, 

by Lorenzo Sansone, New York. Perfect, like 
new condition. With bag, sacrifice for $95.00 cash. 
W. Six, 1276 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
AT 9-2155. 


FRENCH HORN (Alexander), from Europe, con- 

sidered world’s finest. Double, plain brass, alli- 
gator case; $495.00. Will ship. William Carter, 
1082 Sterling, Berkeley 8, Calif. Phone: TH 5-5529. 


GUITAR (Steel), 

neck and foot pedal. 
used five months, now 
i805 West Third St., 
58-24722. 











multi-chord four pedal double- 
When new, around $450.00; 
$250.00. Clarence Zahina, 
Dubuque, lowa. Phone: 


Gretsch, Chet Atkins model. Matching 
amplifier included, both in excellent 
condition. Must sacrifice for financial reasons, only 
$250.00. Freddy Zale, 736 Fairmount Ave., Chat- 
ham, N. J. ME 5-2449. 
GUITARS, Stratosphere Twin Standard and Rick- 
enbacker triple-neck steel with custom pedals. 
Will trade both for Fender 1000 or Sho-bud guitar 
(steel only), for Fender 400 or will sell. Charles F. 
Drake, 1003 N. W. Ninth St., G@klahoma City, 
Okla. 
GUITAR, De Angelico, N.Y. Cutaway, blonde, 
plush case with cover. Must be seen, $500.00. 
Joseph Arena, 93-37 2llth St., Queens Village, 
N. Y. SP 6-8475. 
GUITAR SOLOS, written for you. Based on pop, 
jazz or western numbers. All grades of difficulty, 
modern styles. For sample and price, write: Charles 
F. Drake, 1003 N. W. Ninth, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


GUITAR, 


case and 

















COMEDY GETS GIGS! 


ENTERTAIN! HAVE YOUR OWN SHOW! 
Get Terrific New Routines by TV Writers 
1. Long Monologue in Four Parts. 

2. Many Gags and ‘Come Backs.” 

3. Routine for a Duo or om 

4. Slightly Risque rene oy 
PLUS a Great Musicians’ Comedy Act FREI 
~— money back guarantee. You can’t lose 
y All 5 Manuscripts. Send $3 Today. 
Vv. Weacy, 825 W. End Ave., N.Y. 25, N.Y 

















INSTRUMENTS, musicians’ bargains galore; Bles- 
sing, Conn, Selmer, King, C-B>. Trumpets, 
flutes and piccolos, C and Db. Used—some like 
new, all in playing condition. Richard, 518 East 
Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
INSTRUMENTS, rare violoncello, Chanot Paris, 
guitar shaped, no corners, oversized. Olds Am- 
bassador cornet; C Boehm clarinet, wood; metal 
clarinet; student trumpet, student cello, banjo, 
mandolin, bass, silver alto saxophone, harp, harp- 
sichord, violin, bugle. All are used. M. Levine, 


38 West Newton St., Boston, Mass. 
INSTRUMENTS (Mechanical), 

(also called Glockenspiel piano); two sets Deagan 
organ chimes; Wurlitzer band organ; two hurdy- 
gurdy grind organs; roller organs; cylinder phono- 





Deagan Uniphone 


graphs; coin-operated nickelodeon pianos; two 
large mechanical singing birds in cage, coin-op- 
erated; several fine music boxes, metal record and 


for quick cash sale. 
pictures, 50c, refunded 
1810 Flagg Ave., 


cyljnder. Everything priced 
List on complete collection; 
on purchase. George Barton, 3rd, 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 

LIBRARY, 


rhythm; 





three tenors, trumpet and 
Send stamp for list to Bolton, 


used, for 
standards. 





815 Smith, Manhattan, Kansas. 

LIBRARY (Tenor Band). One trumpet, three 
tenors, rhythm; three violins optional. Fiber 

carrying cases; fine script. 352 arrangements, will 

sacrifice. Ralph H. Garner, 1043 Hibbler Circle, 

Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 2- 





ORGANO (Lowrey), portable, adds organ to piano. 
Very good condition, on casters, with three cases 
for carrying. Ideal for small combo, $350.00. 
Doug Gray, 22 Rainbow Lane, Lindenhurst, L. L., 
N. Y. TU 4-1524 
ORGANO, speaker, electronic components cabinet; 
folding-leg keyboard cabinet with fibre carrying 
case; stops, volume knee-control panel. Completely 
portable in three minutes. Perfect condition. Karl 
Wolf, yee Lebanon, Pa. CRestview 2-8844 after 
6:00 P. 
PIANO, a small grand, 
Hynes, 1413 Mervin Ave., 
Phone: LE 1-8618. 
RECORDINGS (Rare), early concert bands, solo- 
ists; Clarke, Rogers, Pryor, etc., on tape and 
disc. Write for lists. Glen D. Bridges, 2199 
Lakeview Ave., Detroit 15, Mich. 1-2 


SAXOPHONE (Tenor), Selmer Mark VI. Almost 
new, $275.00. Also, Selmer centertoned clarinet, 
barely used; $125.00. Both instruments have cases; 
sacrifice. Hyman Gerstman, phone: CL 6-1809 
evenings, 6:00 - 10:00, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SAXOPHONE (Tenor), 
cellent playing condition. 
nelli, 365 West End Ave., Apt. 
N. Y. TR 4-1508. 
SOUSAPHONE, 
lent condition, 








period model. Wm. B. 
Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 











Ex- 
Jan- 


York, 


50,000 series. 
Ronnie 
New 


Selmer 
Inquire: 
107, 





Excel- 
sell, 


lacquer. 
stand. Must 


Conn BB», gold 
with case and 


$325.00. Richard Fabian, R. R. 1, Box 243, Ke- 
waunee, Wis. 





TIMBALES, W.F.L., and stands. Used only once. 





Phone: OR 3-8053 (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
TRUMPET (Buescher), model 200, silver-plated 
gold bell, in excellent condition. With case and 


mute, $75.00. Lewis G. Hunter, 3837 49th St., 


San Diego 5, Calif. 





German-made Alexander, rotary valve 


TRUMPETS, 
and in excellent condition. One ‘*C”’ 
“D-E”’ combination. $160.00 for both. 
Dill, 2534 West Norfoik Road, 
TRUMPET, Vincent Bach Stradivarius Bh, medium. 
large bore, serial No. 16310. Purchased at factory 
in June, 1957. Price, $250.00. Lou Ferrazzano, 
101 Hope St., Ridgewood, N. J 
TUBA (Schmitt), BBp, four rotary valves, excel. 
lent condition, had valves recently overhauled: 


and one 
Richard 
Portsmouth, Va, 














$400.00. H. Garniss, 146 Marlboro St., Boston 
16, Mass. COpley 7-2932. 12-1-2 
UNIFORMS (Band), 60 grade and Junior high 

school sizes, maroon and grey. Excellent con. 
dition, $550.00. Baldwin Burhop, 11100 North 
Cedarburg Road, 58 West Mequon, Wis. 12-12 
VIBES (JeNco), three octaves; like new. Phone: 


2-5900 (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


model 421, white pearl, 
Win Baker, Box 489, 


Dick West, HY 
VIBRAPHONE (JeNco), 
Never been used, $350.00. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
VIBRAPHONE (JeNco), No. 
tion. Three octave, F to F; 
Wally Cusick, 451 East Grand 
VIBRAPHONE (JeNco), three octaves, 
sparkle finish. Three-speed motor, 
cover and parts bag, five pairs of mallets. Hardly 
used, must sell; $225.00. S. Slifstein, 1152 East 
Sst St., Brooklyn 34, N. Y. CLoverdale 8-6150. 
VIOLIN BOWS, W. E. Hill & Son, J. Tubbs, C. 
Peccatte, Pajeot, Vigneron, Voirin. Must sacri- 
fice private collection. For information write or 
phone: Richard Margitza, 8070 Vanderbilt, Detroit 
17, Mich. VI 1-7910. J 
VIOLIN, Marcus Stainor, 1647, in good condition. 
Excellent tone, will sacrifice for $850.00. Donald 
S. Caviness, 1302 Vine St., Greensboro, N. C. 
VIOLIN, Paulus Pilat, 1941; 
strong open tone; $500.00. 
10 East End Ave., New York 21, 
LEhigh 5-4813 








430, in good condi- 
three speeds; $125.00, 
Ave., Decatur, Ill, 
F to F, gold 

portable, 

















excellent condition, 
Milton Bornstein, 
N. Y. Phone: 

10-11-12-1-2 





WANTED 


120 bass, 





chromatic, three or four 


Bud Benth, 1002 West Loucks, 


ACCORDION, 








row, Italian style. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 
BANJO, desperately seeking full-size Vega banjo 
in good condition. Write or call: Gay Claridge, 
8 South Parkway, Prospect Heights, Ill. CL 3-3454. 
BANJOS, any type, any condition. Please state 


Eugene Sandor, 
12-1-2-3-45 


make and lowest price desired. 
740 Primos Ave., Primos, Pa. 
ENGLISH HORN, military system, very good con- 

dition and intonation. Will pay cash. Give 
details and price. Carl Pritchett, Niantic, Ill. 
EUPHONIUM, Besson or Boosey & Hawkes. Joseph 

L. Oliveira, 174 Washington St., New Bedford, 
Mass. 
FLUTE (Powell Double Case), in good condition. 

















I have a wooden piccolo. Jess Averbach, 5861 
Varna Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. ST 0-2382 (After 
6:00 P.M. or weekends). 

FLUTE - PICCOLO, prefer Haynes or Powell. Send 
full details. 4325 Norwich Drive, Fort Worth, 

Texas. 

INSTRUMENTS, antique woodwinds and _ brass. 

Write full description and price. Hal Lynn, 
13210 Shaker Square, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 12-61 





LIBRARY (Symphonic), for community orchestra. 
Reply to: Joyce Van Wye, 707 Franklin Ave., 
Terrace bark, Ohio. 
ORGAN STUDENTS, 
limited number of 
organs. Adult beginners, 
music. Improvising. Lessons 
York City area. Russ Taylor, NI 9-4106. 
PUBLISHER or musician with publishing contact, 
for book, ‘‘Dancebands of Yesterday’ (Band- 
leaders Who Made Musical History), 40,000 words, 
300 photos (1923 - 1953). Concerns 1,300 ‘name’ 
and ‘“‘semi-name’’ bands, sidemen, authentic stories, 





teacher accepting 
students for popular home 
chord system, popular 
at your home. New 


certified 











etc. Jack Ambicki, 15713 Grovewood Ave., Cleve- 

land 10, Ohio. 

SAXOPHONE (Alto). My cigar cutter stolen, 
Will pay top price for gold-plated alto, Selmer 


cigar cutter with original neck in A-1 condition. 
Joe Soldo, 20 King Place, Belleville 9, N. 
PLymouth 9-3341. 1-2 
SONG BELLS (Deagan), 2'% octave, No. 100 or 
No. 101, with stand. Please state price. Mr. 
Stanley Castelli, as Park Ave., Utica 3, N. Y 
Phone: RE 5-218 
UNIFORMS, 40 or 
price, sizes, color, 
Ronald De Splinter, 
Ill. 


=== “WANTED” --- 
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H 
MODERN CONCERT AND DANCE : 
BAND ARRANGEMENTS t 
with big sound . . . for publication | 
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band. State 
a picture. 
Geneseo, 


used adult 
quantity and 
Vail St., 


more 
style, 
516 North 





EASY TO PLAY FOR AVERAGE THREE- 
YEAR EXPERIENCE STUDENTS 


receive paid 


MAIL TO: 
BERMAR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
4801 Railroad Avenue, East Chicago, Ind. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICIAN 


If accepted, you 
royalties for LIFE. 
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HELP WANTED 


ACCORDIONIST, male or female, to join traveling 
trio. Guaranteed $130.00 weekly. Must be sober. 
State experience in first letter. Emile Duval, Box 
25, Sesser, Ill. Phone: MA 5-7771. 
AGENT OR BOOKERS, for a new promising or- 
chestra. Our own arrangements; seven people, 
good readers. Experienced, will travel anywhere. 
Myron Sommerfeld, 500 South Main, Gackle, N. D. 
MUSICIANS, lead trumpet, lead tenor-arrangers. 
No mickey. Info and sample arrangement 
written for two trumpets, trombone, three tenors, 
four rhythm to: Orchestra Leader, 3026 West Lan- 
caster, Fort Worth, Texas. 
MUSICIANS, Country-Western, to help form band 
in Oklahoma City area. Write or phone: Charles 
F. Drake, 1003 N. W. Ninth St., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. CE 5-1977. 
MUSICIANS, saxophone, accordion, drummer, 
trumpet or tuba men. Immediately, for estab- 
lished territory band. Year-round job, home most 
every night; hire on cut or no notice. Don't mis- 
represent yourself; must be sober. Orchestra Book- 
ing Office, P. O. Box 113, Mandan, N. D. Phone: 
2434 Mandan. 2-3 
MUSICIANS, for orchestra traveling in Southeast. 
Headquarters in Atlanta. Guaranteed | salary. 
Little John Beecher, Y Dave Brumitt Agency, 
Suite 541, 1776 Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta 9, Ga. 
Phone: 233-9590. 


























VACANCY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA at 
CALGARY announces a vacancy for an 
Assistant Professor of Brass and Wood- 
wind and Music Education, effective 
September 1, 1961. The person must 
be well qualified as a performer as 
well as gifted in teaching music educa- 
tion subjects. Initial salary $7,000 or 
higher, depending on experience and 
qualifications. 


A letter of application, together with 
transcripts of record, evidence of 
teacher qualification, a recent photo- 
graph or snapshot, a brief biograph ca’ 
sketch, and the names of three re‘er- 
ences, should be sent to the under- 
signed by April 1, 1961. A. L. DOU- 
CETTE, Associate Dean, Faculty of Edu- 
cation, University of Alberta, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. 





TRUMPET (Lead), for established traveling or- 
chestra. Contact: Jess Gayer Orchestra, 1612 

North Broadwell, Grand Island, Neb. 

VIOLINIST (Girl), attractive, doubling vocals. 
Steady work, good money. Band Leader, Y% Ed 

Currier, 532 Fidelity Life Bidg., Dallas, Texas. 


AT LIBERTY 


ARRANGER, name band background, all styles, 
for any size band. I specialize in combo ar- 
rangements that give a big sound. Particulars on 
request. D. Ingle, Evergreen, Colo. 
ARRANGER, composer, experienced, interested in 
writing for dance or concert orchestras or 
groups with career purpose. Local 40 card. Ben 
Surjack, 926 Vanderwood Road, Baltimore 28, 
Md. Phone: RIdgeway 7-0118. 
BANJO - GUITAR, also mandolin and vocal. 30 
years experience. Desire job with trio or 
western outfit, around Ohio area. Donald A. Miller, 
35 Boner Ave., Newark, Ohio. Phone: FA 5-5594. 
BASS (String), tenor and clarinet, seeks steady 
work with commercial instrumental dance com- 
bo. Read, fake, cut show; 25 years experience. 
Also play violin, viola, opera, symphony; teach 
all strings, woodwind and brass. Seeking position 
in San Diego, Calif., area or vicinity. Fine ap- 
pearance, showman, reliable; Local 721 card. 
Phil M. Lazzaro, P. O. Box 3062, Lakeland, Fla. 
BASSIST (String), amplified, available for jobbing 
in Chicago area. Read; have large music li- 
brary (bass parts); work with or without music, 
Reliable; Local 10 card. Ted Polek, 4424 West 
55th St., Chicago 32, Ill. Phone: LUdlow 2-7581. 
BASSIST and DRUMMER, want work with show 
unit, traveling or location. Bassist does vocals 
and doubles on trombone. Drummer does vocals 
and comedy. Play commercial, Dixie, read, fake 
and cut shews. Bassist also plays electric or 
full-size bass. Good showmen and musicians. Both 
age 24, have experience and car. Musicians, 1618 
Monticello, St. Louis 38, Mo. 





























PIANO TUNING 


LEARN AT HOME. COMPLETE COURSE IN 
TUNING AND REPAIRING, written by DR. 
WILLIAM BRAID WHITE, World’s Leading 
Piano Technician and Teacher. 

For Details Write: KARL BARTENBACH 
1001 East Wells Street, Lafayette, indiana 














BASSIST, age 2!, single, doubles voice, guitar 

and vibes. Have dance and show band experi- 
ence. Desires steady work with established travel- 
ing combo. Phone: Bassist, MA 5-1680, Brooklyn, 
Bs 





BASSIST (String), formerly with Red Nichols, 

Georgie Auld, Will Osborne and others. Double 
passable guitar and vocals. Jack Haggerty, 1502 
North Sixth St., Grand Forks, N. D. 











MUSICIANS, alto (double clarinet); tenor, (double 
clarinet); tuba, lead trumpet, drummer, for 
traveling dance band. Guarantee salary. Write 
qualifications to: Tommy Allan, 4903 Delmar, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
MUSICIANS, pianists, accordionists, trumpeters, 
New York City vicinity only, interested in join- 
ing a newly organized instrumental aggregation. 
Gene Herbert, TWining 9-4499, Mon. - Fri. even- 
ings inclusive, 8:00 - 10:00 P. M. only. 
MUSICIANS, vibe man (not a double), must know 
tunes. Play four and two mallets, commercial 
and/or jazz: willing to travel. Also organist, 
doubling piano or accordion; electric guitar man, 
preferably doubling vocals. All must know tunes 
and play commercial and jazz, and willing to 
travel. Also girl vocalist, doubling cocktail drums, 
appearance prime importance. Leader, P. O. Box 
253, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 
ORGANIST (Female), for cocktail lounge in South- 
ern New England. Write experience and other 
information to Box 60, International Musician, 39 
Division St., Newark, N. J. 
PIANIST, to join drummer and singing bassist, 
to seek steady weekend nightclub work, L. L., 
Manhattan, Bronx area. Leader will hustle; com- 

















mercial jazz only; no ‘“‘blowers’’ please. Phone: 
PY 6-1016. 
PIANIST, established trio, hotel chain. Classical, 


show tunes, Latin, with better than average 
society touch. Send picture, audition tape (with 
rhythm section) to: Orchestra Leader, 2500 Wesley 
Drive, Saginaw, Mich. 
PIANIST - ACCOMPANIST, male or female, con- 
cert ensemble. State age, qualifications, etc. and 
if you drive car. Mr. Maurice, 38 West Newton 
St., Boston, Mass. 
PIANISTS, for bookings in Connecticut. Top- 
grade cocktail lounges. Dependable personality, 
quality musicianship, must know old tunes. Don’t 
misrepresent yourself. Robbins Musical Enter- 
prises, Box 2061, West Hartford 17, Conn. 
SALESMAN, or dance band booker, for a very 
good 9- 10-piece tenor band. 17 years of terri- 
tory and location experience; very good library; 
stage lighting and uniforms. Will travel anywhere; 
location or one-nighters. Contact: Dance Orches- 
tra, P. O. Box 113 or 1204 Sunset Drive, Mandan, 
N. D. Phone 2434. 


FEBRUARY, 











1961 





BASSIST (String), seeking change. Wide experi- 
ence, with ‘“‘name’’ background, in combos, big 
band, shows. Commercial or jazz, prefer good 
commercial group doing hotel work or equivalent. 
Good personality, conscientious worker. Local 802 
card. Musician, P. O. Box 253, Ridgefield Park, 
N. 
BASS (String), available for any occasions. Local 
802 card. Would like steady Friday or Saturday 
evenings. Phone: Fred Senior, CO 6-8270. 
BASS, age 24, name-band background, available 
for work in metropolitan area. Also desires 
summer hotel work. Dependable, have car. Arnie 
Miller, 1916 Avenue K, Brooklyn, N. Y. CL 8-9025. 
BASS, age 32, experienced. Seeks employment in 
year-round hotel resort or night club, in or out 
of New York state. Duke Starr, 2145 Matthews 
Ave., Bronx 62, N. Y. TA 9-7017. 
BASS, experienced, desires work with trio or 
orchestra. Local 47 card. Will travel anywhere 
at given notice. Bob Stillman, 468 Third St., 
Laguna Beach, Calif. HYat 4-0472. 
CONDUCTOR (Symphonic), young, 36, desires 
position as conductor or assistant with orchestra. 
Has extensive experience and holds M.A. Degree 
in conducting. Location no object. Mr. Jordan 
Canzone, 7142 South Christiana Ave., Chicago 29, 
Ill. Phone: GRovehill 6-1694. 
CELLIST, young, 24, desires summer hotel work. 
Has hotel trio and concert string quartet experi- 
ence. Also plays double bass, big band and combo, 
read, fake from chords or ear. Cellist, Apt. 5, 
703 Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
DRUMMER, available weekends, seeking engage- 
ments with Dixieland or jazz combo in South 
Jersey - Philadelphia area. Read, fake, 25 years 
experience. Local 595 card. Merritt Green, 501 
Chews Landing Rd., Lindenwold, N. J. ST 3-8753. 





























BECOME A 
Musical Instrument Dealer 


Earn $3,000 or more yearly selling during 

your spare time. Exclusive territories now 

open. Write at once - catalog prices on 
+ * an: 4 





GEORGE'S MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 
617-619 State St. Schenectady, N. Y. 











DRUMMER, age 19, single, sober, neat appearance, 

reliable, no bad habits. Full set of drums; Local 
89 card. Desires full-time road work. Jerry An- 
trim, 1335 East Cantrell St., Decatur, Ill. 





DRUMMER, neat, young, dependable; name band 

experience, play all styles. Cut or no notice. 
Don Lang, 6612 Romona, Milwaukee, Wis. Phone: 
GR 6-1136. 


PIANIST, commercial, hotel or supper clubs. Lo- 
cals 56, 293 and 256 cards. Frank Green, 1882 
Main St. East, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. Phone: 
Liberty 5-6081. 
PIANIST, also organo, wishes to play R ‘n’ R. 
Age 19, experienced, has electric piano and 
amplifier, also organo and amplifier. Will travel. 
Sam Paladino, Jr., 5629 Annapolis Road, Bladens- 
burg, Md. Phone: WArfield 7-8967. Local 161 card. 








DRUMMER, also doubles vocals. Name band ex- 

perience, play any style. Age 30, neat, depend- 
able. Own transportation; photos and information 
available. John Bonino, 934 Drake St., Madison, 
Wis. 





DRUMMER, but features mallet-played and novelty 

instruments; xylophone, marimba, vibes, whisky- 
bottles, sleigh-bells, cow-bells, washboard, rhythm- 
bells, glasses, etc. Played leading theatres, hotels, 
clubs, etc. (and pus-bags), for 34 years, through- 
out the world. Desire to join or form commercial 
group or combo that play multiple instruments 
and entertain. Can M.C., audience participation 
stunts, etc. Prefer location or part time. Informa- 
tion and photos. Local 444 card. Ray Vaughn, 
5454 Aura Ave., Tarzana, Calif. 





DRUMMER, age 26, single; reliable and highly 

respected in the bsuiness. Society, jazz, authentic 
Greek, Oriental, Jewish. Name experience, radio- 
TV recording background; Locals 802, 9 cards. 
Available for first-class work only. Steve J. Mais, 
3154 47th St., Astoria, L. L., . Y. AStoria 
8-7916 (9-11 A.M.) 





DRUMMER, age 25, single, reliable. Five years 

experience; plays Latin, jazz, Dixie, swing, so- 
ciety, etc., for all occasions. Desires weekend 
dance band work in Bronx, New York or West- 
chester. Jim Civi, phone: TA 8-8660 (7:00 to 
9:30 P.M.) 





DRUMMER-ARTIST, Tommy Morris, The Jazz 

Drummer. Radio-TV-Actor, personal manager, 
publicity promotion agent. For night clubs, radio 
and television. Local 802 member, AFTRA mem- 
ber, Academy of TV-Arts and Sciences. With his 
band (The Rhythm Kings) or single. Tommy 
Morris Agency, Staten Island 6, N. Y. 





FLUTIST, single, age 23. Academic background, 

flute major, piano minor; symphonic work. 
Free to travel after June 10, 1961; Local 47 card. 
Also accepting students. Jess*Averbach, 5861 Varna 
Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. ST 0-2382. 





GUITARIST, standard and steel. Seeking Friday 

and Saturday night jobs in Oklahoma City area. 
Plays country-western music, modern style chords. 
Sober, reliable. Phone: Charles F. Drake, CE 
5-1977 (After 6:00 P.M.) 





GUITARIST (Electric), doubling bass. 24 years 

old, recently released from service, ten years 
professional experience. Pop, jazz, Latin, R 'n’ R, 
western swing. Plays strong commercial melodic 
lead and consistent rhythm; sings group vocals. 
Sincere, sober, not a character; cut or no notice. 
Will travel anywhere; prefer established unit. Bob 
Spriggs, 114 Virginia Way, Pensacola, Fla. Phone: 
HEmlock 2-5811. 





GUITARIST (Electric), rhythm and solos. Experi- 

enced with small groups since 1948. Read and 
fake standards. Local 802 card; 1961 night club 
permit; car. Available Friday and Saturday in any 
of the five boroughs. Bob Caffill, phone: UN 4-0181 
(Mon, to Thurs., 7:00 P.M.) 





GUITARIST, heavy clubs and steady experience in 

Brooklyn. Now residing in Lindenhurst. Desires 
work in Long Island. Local 802 card; vocals. 
Dominick Albarella, 106 Grand Ave., Lindenhurst, 
L. I., N. Y. Phone: TUrner 4-3735. 


GUITARIST, double on bass (Fender). Good solo, 

jazz and society. TV and recording experience. 
Good appearance, sober, Local 802 card, car. 
Available weekends, metropolitan area. Billy Sarn, 
phone: JErome 6-7120. 








ORCHESTRA, new fast-rising group for dance and 

show engagements. Will accept location or one- 
nighters; will travel anywhere. Seven people, ex- 
cellent readers, experienced, including top vocalist. 
Local 382 cards. Myron Sommerfeld, 500 South 
Main, Gackle, N. D. Phone: 4621. 


ORCHESTRA, 11 well organized instrumentalists. 

The best in dance and Latin music, specially ar- 
ranged. Band prefers club dates and single en- 
gagements in the radius of the metropolitan area. 
Local 802 cards. Phone: PResident 4-7292 (New 
York City). 


ORCHESTRA (Glenn Ross), desires road tour, 

class A engagements. Music in the Glenn Miller 
style; ten top musicians plus top recording artists 
Cathy Kelly, Tony Grant; nation’s number one 
band vocalist. Locals 802, 82 cards. Manager- 
Musician, Tommy Morris, The Jazz Drummer, 
Staten Island 6, N. Y. 











PIANIST, experienced for many years in soc ety 
dance, concert, show. Reads quickly, fake . 
Seeks resort hotels and comparable jobs with gcod 
leader. Also sensitive, dynamic accompanist. Clean 
living, amiable, conscientious. Willie Marks, 922 
East 15th St., Brooklyn 30, N. Y. ESplanade 
7-3167. 
PIANIST, doubling accordion, can cut shows. De- 
sires club dates in Metropolitan area. A. Hardt, 
41-23 67th St., Woodside 77, L. I., N. Y. Phone: 
HA 9-1043. 
RECORDING ARTIST (Crosby), female, who just 
completed nationwide tour, is now accepting 
engagements in New York and surrounding area. 
Will consider traveling or other areas. For en- 
gagements or additional information write to her 
personal manager, Mark Raymer, P. O. Box 102, 
Keyport, N. J. 
SAXOPHONIST, commercial lead alto or tenor. 











Ad lib flute on Latin; jazz clarinet. Combo or 
hotel work considered only. Name band and 
theatre experience. Southern location preferred. 


Eddie Beau, Taycheedah, Wis. 
Lac, Wis. WAlnut 1-4429. 
SAXOPHONE (Tenor), also clarinet, flute, violin. 
Well experienced commercial type large or small 
combos. Fine tone, read, fake anything; also fake 
bass fiddle, small combos. Good appearance. Musi- 
cian, 104 West Mineral St., Hot Springs, Ark. 
SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), clarinet. Fine tone, 
read well, fake anything. Join trio or quartet; 
hotel or lounge, no shows. Experienced, good ref- 
a —— or Arizona preferred. Lew Len- 
nan, 77 vongress St., Portland, Mz . PP - 
ay Be g d, Maine. Phone: 
SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), capable of playing lead 
_ in any combo. Excellent musician, wishes to 
join established combo for dance engagements or 
floor show. Los Angeles and vicinity; no travel- 
ing. Larry Reichart, 6310 Waring Ave., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Phone: HO 7-5990. 
SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), age 29, much experience. 
Rock n’ roll, jazz, blues and commercial; read 
and fake. Locai 47 card. Bernard Beck, % Park 
Hotel, 6808 Hollywood Blvyd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Phone: HOllywood 4-7184 Extension 202. 


Phone: Fond du 

















SAXOPHONIST, alto, tenor and clarinet. Fine 
tone, good reader, transpose and fake anything. 
Interested in midwest bands working three and 
four nights a week. Paul Donnelly, P. O. Box 8 
Austin, Minn. Phone: HEmlock 3-6428. / 
SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), over 20 years experience. 
Clean cut, sober; have new horn, fine tone. 
Prefer small swinging combo but will try anything. 
Will travel; Local 535 card. Roger Christy, 4 
Greenwich Court, Roxbury 20, Mass. HI 2-377]. 
SAXOPHONIST (Tenor), clarinet, vocals. Pleasant 
tone, read, fake, transpose; society, Latin, com- 
mercial. Handle M.C. chores, accent on audience 
entertainment and participation. Weekends, New 
York City area; have car. Phone: Frank, TY 2-3789. 
TEACHER (Drums), name background with lead- 
ing names. Modern, jazz, society, Latin; rudi- 
mental drumming taught expertly, New York City. 
Authority on Greek, Oriental, Jewish rhythms. 
Steven J. Mais, phone: AStoria 8-7916 (9-11 A.M.) 
TROMBONE, 23, road experience; good tone and 
range. Desire steady traveling as of June Ist. 
Prefer section work with swing band. Local 50 
card. Dick Bauman, King City, Mo. 
TROMBONIST, 20 years of age, willing to travel. 
Desires work with big band (prefer territorial 
band). Neat and sober. Bill Egan, 170 Ferry St., 
Troy, N. Y. 
TRUMPET, capable of playing lead or jazz with 
a big band or small combo. Experienced, versa- 
tile; will travel. Richard J. Benedette, 131 Pros- 
pect Ave., Irvington Il, N. J. ESsex 5-1810. 
TRUMPET (Dixieland), also piano tuner. Wishes 
to locate in city where he can play two nights 
a week and have a good potential in the tuning 
business. Ray Kraemer, 235 South River Drive, 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


TRUMPET, lead; all-around experience. Musician, 
337 Webster St., Chillicothe, Mo. MI 6-2500. 


TRUMPETER, seeks N. Y. C. or commuting posi- 

tion, two to six nights. Read, cut shows, fake, 
transpose commercial, Dixie. Age 26, car, tux, 
Local 802 card. Bill Pulse, IN 1-4872 (N. Y.C., 
after 6:00 P.M.) 


TRUMPET, thoroughly experienced, big band, com- 

bo and show work. Capable of playing lead 
or section work; excellent tone. Prefer location 
work. Local 546 card. Bill Felte, 425 East Drive, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 






































ORGANIST, large Hammond organ, Leslie speaker. 
Widely experienced, hotel lounges, supper clubs; 
plays organ and piano simultaneously. Desires 
work solo; will travel. John Spiker, 204 South 
Graham St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. MO 1-8347. 


TUBA MAN, young, experienced, would like to 

join show band or good Dixie group; will 
consider anything. Will travel, available immedi- 
ately. Harold L. Campbell, Lake Road, Hills- 
boro, Ill. Phone: KE 2-2080. 





ORGANIST, plays piano simultaneously. Own 

organ and transportation. Jazz; have recorded 
with many record companies and all-star groups 
in New York. Locals 802, 526 cards. Skip Hall, 
375 West Palisade Ave., Englewood, N. J. Phone: 
LO 8-5992. 





PIANIST, all-around experience; single or combo. 

Free to travel or location; Local 70 card. Don 
Fulton, % E. L. Horrigan, Room 322, Ryan Hotel, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


VOCALIST and PIANIST, male, vocal part or solo; 

piano, read, fake, piano and drums simultane- 
ously, other instruments. Desire show group posi- 
tion. Age 23, will exchange references. Wilson 
Gee, 1174 West Roger Road, Tucson, Ariz. 





VIOLINIST, master degree from Royal Conserva- 

tory of Music, Parma, Italy. Experienced, sym- 
phony, opera. Short time in U. S., seeking posi- 
tion. No connections. Ubaldo Bellini, 606 Mes- 
quite, Las Vegas, Nev. 
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| = the past 75 years, many new 


clarinet key systems have been submitted 
; to Selmer. Yet the Mazzeo system is the 
J : first we have ever placed in production. The 
, reason: It is the first to offer realistically 


practical advantages for every clarinetist. 
To the professional, the Mazzeo system 
Selmer clarinets offer increased technical 


, fluency, improved tonal balance, more 
accurate intonation, and the possibility of 
flawless performance of passages formerly 
: 5 considered hopelessly awkward. To the 


teacher or bandmaster, the Mazzeo system 
~ errs fk Selmer, Signet, and Bundy clarinets offer an 
immediate improvement of teaching 


so techniques, and the increased prestige and 
’ . : stature that accrues to those willing to 
5G i take the lead. The student who from the 


beginning uses the Mazzeo system will 
benefit by more rapid development of 
correct embouchure and hand positions, and 
complete elimination of traditional clarinet 
throat register problems. Only your 
Selmer dealer, first with the best in band 
instruments, has the new Mazzeo system 
clarinets. See him and test-play them soon! 
James Collis, editor of Woodwind World 
says, ‘““The Mazzeo System clarinet is 
worthy of investigation by every serious 
clarinetist.” 


MAZZEO SYSTEM HIGHLIGHTS: Tonal and 
technical problems of transition from lower 

to upper register and through the middle 
register are greatly simplified. Many awkward 
movements of the left hand are replaced with 
simple finger movements on the ring keys. 
Throat register now balances other registers 
naturally, without compensations in 
embouchure. Usual throat Bb fingering can be 
by-passed at will; there are 309 other ways of 
playing third-line Bb—all of which are full 
toned and accurately tuned! New, more rapid 
fingerings of second-space A are available for 
fast passages. Elimination of extreme left-hand 
movements gives firmer grip on clarinet, makes 
possible a more consistent embouchure. 
Eliminates vent size compromise necessary on 
conventional clarinets. Improves clarinet tuning 
and response. New bell design improves bell 
tones, improves instrument balance. Compatible 
with Boehm system. (All Boehm ‘‘chart’’ 
fingerings may be used if desired.) 


U.S. Patent No. 2,867,146. French Patent 
No, 1,181,167. Other patents pending. 


ROSARIO MAZZEOQO, in- 3 Selmer 


Mb ah ope new DSU ot 
i rinet, has been a member ; \ 
Orchestra for 25 years. As 
| co-chairman of the wood- 
win artment of the New 
«Conservatory of 
a member of the 
he Berkshire Music 
thoroughly famil- > * 
nal, teach- 
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SELMER, ELKHART, INDIANA Dept. B-22 
Send coupon for FREE brochure describing the new 
Selmer Mazzeo system clarinets and standard model Selmer, 
Signet and Bundy clarinets. 
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